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or money refunded. Price complete, with four months’ treatment by mail, $2. The medicine is put on a sponge in 
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highly medicated air into all parts of the head and throat. Send for terms, testimonials and further particulars. 
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Hay Fever. What a Prominent Clergy- 
| man says: 
Cuicaco, ILt., Jan. 14, 1892. 

I have used Ramey’s Medicator and Compound 
Inhalant for Hay Fever and found relief. I should 
think such a remedy would be valuable for colds and 
catarrh. Rev. H. W. Tuomas, People’s Church. 
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affected and the treatment has proved invariably 
beneficial. 
- Very truly yours, C.H.Howarp. 
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Your Medicator has helped me wonderfully. 1 
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and does its work better than any I ever tried; 
in fact it is a blessing to the sufferer from Catarrh. 
I recommend this unsolicited by you. 

Yours respectfully, Cuas. H. H. Kramer, Mayor. 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHWESTERN MAIL, 
Mapison, Wis., Nov. 27, 1804. 
Two years ago I procured *‘ Ramey’s Medicator”’ 
for my wife to use, especially for Hay Fever and for 
Hay Fever and Asthma. She has used it with great 
success. Also for breaking up colds. She would not 
be without it for any price. [ have also used it for 
Catarrhal affliction with success. I consider it valu- 
able. H. A. Miner, Editor. 
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Dec. 22, 1892. 

I have used your Medicator with entire satisfaction 94 
for Colds and Catarrhal trouble. When used accord- \\ 
| ing to directions its effect is immediate and a cure Q 
| seems certain. I shall not travel without it. { 
Very respectfully, Ira B, CHASE. Tr 


A Physician of 26 Years’ Practise says: Hf 
Avrora, ILL. } 

I have used your Medicator in my practise, and I 
know of no instrument so good for the introduction \)) 
of Inhalant Medicines to the nose, throat and lungs. Q 
By your instrument the patient can send the medi- { 
cine to the lungs, throat and all parts of the head. ‘1 
| It is very useful in the treatment of Catarrh, LaGrippe VM 

and kindred troubles. T. M. TripLett, M.D. WZ 
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payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


IT will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there will be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, cata- 
logues, and such general information as may be desired regarding any 
schools or academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Educational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogues 
or pamphlets as will best present heir schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied to such readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited to correspond with this 
office for any catalogue or general information desired regarding educa- 
tional institutions. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DIPLOMATIC COMPLICATIONS AND THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE. 


REAT BRITAIN is engaged in controversy with two South 
American Republics, and the results of the pending nego- 
tiations are of grave concern tothe United States. “The Monroe 
doctrine” is said to be on trial, and the attitude of England is 
represented as hostile to the policy which that doctrine formu- 
lates. The disputes are with Nicaragua and Venezuela. Of the 
former England demands an indemnity for the arrest and expul- 
sion of her consul and citizens during the late disturbances, and 
agreement to a Commission to assess the losses of British subjects 
due to the illegal action of Nicaraguan authorities. The Com- 
mission is to be composed of a British representative, a Nica- 
raguan representative, and a jurist not a citizen of any American 
State. The discrimination against American States was at first 
construed as including the United States, but the English Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Lord Kimberley, has explained that the 
phrase was directed solely against the South American Govern- 
ments. England’s right to make these demands on Nicaragua is 
not denied, but our Press points out that in the event of a refusal 


on the part of Nicaragua to comply with the ultimatum, the 





United States must protest against any attempt to seize Nicara- 
guan territory in satisfaction of the claims. 

In relation to Venezuela, the dispute is an old one and involves 
the question of boundary. Great Britain is claiming territory 
which Venezuela regards as herown. ‘The question is whether 
England has occupied territory in advance of her boundary, 
or whether the territory is part of British Guiana. If England’s 
claim is unfounded, we are said to be bound, under the Monroe 
doctrine, to resist her encroachment. 


Renew the Assertion of “America for Americans.’’—‘Great 
Britain, after a vain attempt at control of the destinies of Hawaii 
and of the commerce of the Pacific by means of a perpetual lease 
of Necker Island, a lease to the granting of which President 
Cleveland and Secretary Gresham were fatuously favorable, seems 
to have gone to work with intent to secure such a footing in 
Nicaragua and Venezuela as may make her dominant over the 
projected ship canal, and over the trade of the great Orinoco 
River. Very oddly, just at the time of England’s energetic 
action on the Continent, Spain makes such an unfriendly demon- 
stration in the Caribbean Sea as to make it likely that the Atlan- 
tic squadron of the United States will be withdrawn from the 
coasts of the Central American republics. If the concurrent 
actions have been planned by the two European Powers, they 
cannot but be regarded as threatening the existence of the 
Monroe doctrine as a political factor; if they be but accidentally 
simultaneous, they are suggestive of future danger. Whether 
accidental or premeditated, recent events demonstrate the neces- 
sity of a renewed and extended assertion of the great doctrine of 
America for the Americans, and of the construction and main- 
tenance of a navy adequate for the enforcement of the doctrine. 

“The conquest or forcible possession by any European Power 
of a foot of soil upon any part of the American Continent or on 
any of its islands that have an independent and specially a re- 
publican form of government, should be regarded as an act of 
war upon the United States. No efforts should be spared to 
unite all the republics of Northern, Central, and Southern 
America, and of the contiguous islands, in an offensive and de- 
fensive league for the maintenance of Pan-American indepen- 
dence. 

‘Just now there is need of a revival of Americanism. Great 
3ritain ought to be made to know that the United States will not 
consent to her obtaining freehold, leasehold, or protectorate in 
Venezuela or Nicaragua.”— The /nter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


The Sponsor Theory Not Sanctioned by the Monroe Doctrine. 
—‘An authoritative and definite statement of the obligations of 
the United States under the Monroe doctrine toward the various 
republics of the West Indies and Central and South America is 
badly needed at present. As originally announced its scope was 
very narrow. Its formulation was due to a confidential proposal 
of Canning, the British Secretary of State, to Mr. Rush, our 
Minister in London, looking to the cooperation of the United 
States with England in 1823 to prevent ‘the holy alliance’ of 
Russia, Austria, France, and Prussia from interfering to bring 
Spain’s revolted provinces in South and Central America again 
into subjection to that power. As independent republics the 
revolted colonies traded more freely with England than they had 
been allowed to do when subject to Spain, so that then, as now, 
England favored their continued independence. The utterance 
to which the name ‘Monroe doctrine’ is given is found in Presi- 
dent Monroe’s annual message of 1823 in these words: ‘ With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere, but with the governments 
which have declared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have on great consideration and just 
principles acknowledged, we could not view an interposition for 
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oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny 
by any European Power, in any other light than as a manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.’ This 
eminently conservative statement did not, however, bind the 
United States to any particular line of conduct, and was, indeed, 
expressly repudiated in 1825 by Congress in a resolution declaring 
that ‘the United States ought not to become a party with the 
Spanish-American republics to any joint declaration for the pur- 
pose of preventing interference by any of the European Powers 
with their independence or form of government.’ As recently 
as 1863 the Monroe doctrine was repudiated by the Republican 
Party when Secretary Seward, referring to the effort of France 
to establish a monarchy in Mexico, wrote to our Minister at 
Vienna that the United States ‘have neither right nor disposition 
to intervene in the internal affairs of Mexico, either to maintain 
a republican government or overthrow an imperial or foreign 
one.’ , 

“Clearly the Monroe dovtrine does not sanction the ‘sponsor’ 
theory which Republican papers have recently preached. It does 
not require the United States to claim virtually a protectorate 
over all Latin-American republics and undertake to manage their 
foreign relations. We are not to assume responsibility for their 
good conduct toward European Powers, nor protect them from 
the consequences of their bad conduct toward such Powers. The 
role of ‘big brother’ or bully, which our Jingoes wish this Gov- 
ernment to assume, is not prescribed by the Monroe doctrine, 
nor is it one that the Latin-American republics have asked us to 
assume.”— The Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


European Aggressions Must Cease.—‘“ The Monroe doctrine, 
briefly stated, is a declaration that the people of the United States 
will not suffer the acquisition of new territory or the new estab- 
lishment of monarchical institutions upon this hemisphere. Until 
recently it has not been thought that any great European Power 
would act in such a manner as to make it necessary for us to en- 
force this doctrine, but the present complications in Venezuela 
and Nicaragua are undoubtedly threatening. 

“The British, in the event of their failure to collect a cash i in- 
demnity from Nicaragua for the expulsion of their consul, will 
probably attempt to occupy its territory, and it is a well-known 
fact that they have seized and propose to hold a large share of 
Venezuelan territory, and are now reaching out for more in satis- 
faction of debts due British subjects. This is precisely the same 
game that was played in Egypt, and the United States cannot 
submit to it without abandoning the Monroe doctrine. . 

“We are rapidly approaching the point where it will be neces- 
sary for us to notify Europe that her aggressions in this quarter 
will be resisted by us with the whole power of our army and 
navy. If we are not prepared to make this announcement, then 
we must ignominiously abandon our policy and suffer imperialism 
to overrun Central and South America.”"—7Zhe Constitution 
(Dem.), Atlanta. 


How Can We Enforce the Doctrine ?—‘“‘ The Monroe doctrine 
possesses an attraction for a great many people who do not stop 
to consider whether we would be able to enforce its principles if 
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there should ever arise an occasion to doso. In accepting it as 
the fundamental feature of our foreign policy we serve notice to 
thé world that we have assumed the guardianship of the hemi- 
sphere, and will brook no interference from anybody regarding 
it. European nations, we say, having possessions here already 
will generously be permitted to retain them, but they must not 
attempt to increase their domain by further aggressions. But we 
seem to forget how powerless we would be to enforce these dec- 
larations under certain very possible conditions. A European 
coalition against us could drive our navy off the high seas within 
a few weeks, and any one of three or four Powers could more 
than match us in naval strength, two to one. And it is upon our 
warships alone that we would be compelled to rely in any such 
event. 

“If Great Britain should decline to arbitrate the Venezuela dif- 
ficulty and we should insist that it give up the territory west of 
the Essiquibo which it now occupies, what would be the result? 
Anybody who thinks that our white squadrons could ‘whip the 
world’ if called upon to do so, should inquire into the compara- 
tive strength of the navies of Great Britain and the United 
States. We have scarcely enough ships to perform the routine 
duties demanded of them in times of peace, and yet we are given 
to boasting that no European Power or combination of Powers 
will ever be permitted to increase its landed holdings on this side 
of the sea."— The Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


Too Much Juggling with a Phrase.—‘‘The Monroe doctrine 
was not intended to insure our turbulent Southern neighbors 
against the obligation to make reparation for injuries suffered at 
their hands by foreigners whom they had invited to reside within 
their domain. The utmost that could be expected of our Govern- 
ment would be to exert its friendly offices in an effort to obtain 
a less onerous settlement for Nicaragua than that which has been 
demanded by Great Britain. If the British authorities should 
make their claim a pretext for unduly oppressing the Nicaraguans, 
or for occupying and holding a part of their territory by way of 
ransom, then, and only then, would our treaty stipulations with 
Great Britain and our general policy with regard to the republi- 
can institutions on this Continent justify a protest and active in- 
tervention on our part. 

“It is to be feared that some of our Central and South American 
neighbors have been impressed with the idea that they might dis- 
regard with impunity the obligations imposed upon all sovereign 
nations by international law to protect the lives and property of 
resident foreigners against wanton and lawless aggression. The 
silly manner in which the Monroe doctrine has been flaunted in 
the face of Europe by a part of the newspaper Press and by pub- 
lic men in this country who ought to have been better informed 
will, no doubt, account for the state of mind which seems to pre- 
vailin Pan-America. There has been too much juggling with a 
phrase of late. The Monroe doctrine is the expression of a digni- 
fied American continental policy ; but the efforts made by certain 
inconsiderate and ill-informed American ‘patriots’ to interpret it 
according to their desires bid fair to make it ridiculous.”"—74e 
Record (Ind.), Philadelphia. 


Idle to Expect a Triumph for Americanism from the Admin- 
istration.—“‘ The Monroe doctrine has never been recognized in 
Europe as anything more thana bit of Yankee braggadocio. Mr. 
Froude was accustomed to compare it to the famous Papal bull 
bestowing on Spain all the countries lying within the tropics west 
of the Atlantic. The Pope as lord of the New World had de- 
clared that Spaniards alone should own territory or carry on trade 
in the continent discovered by them. So long as there was phys- 
ical force to support the bull the doctrine was respected; but 
when sea-rovers, adventurers, and English colonists challenged 
Spanish supremacy on sea and land, the New World was opened 
to the Anglo-Saxon as well as the Latin races. In like manner 
the Monroe doctrine has no potency as a conjuring phrase. Its 
moral force as a proclamation of the homogeneity of all interests 
affecting the American Continent has depended upon the mari- 
time and commercial resources and the aggressive diplomacy 
which were behind it. While Americans have been juggling with 
a phrase, maritime Europe has taken possession of the markets of 
tropical America, and converted Brazil and most of the Spanish- 
speaking countries into commercial dependencies. It has sup- 
plied the capital needed for railways and internal improvements, 
has stocked the mines and funded and refunded the national debts, 
and has Europeanized Spanish America. Meanwhile, one Amerf- 
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ican Administration after another has aimlessly rung the changes 
upon the Monroe doctrine, very much as Secretary Gresham is 
now doing in Venezuelan and Nicaraguan affairs. 

“Indeed, it was not until 1889, when the Pan-American Con- 
gress was held and the way was opened for the negotiation of 
reciprocity treaties as the basis of economic and commercial 
anion between the various nations of this continent, that the 
Monroe doctrine was carried to its logical conclusion. That was 
the first practical attempt to unite twenty American republics on 
continental issues, and to equalize commercial relations by 
equitable reductions of revenue duties. When ‘America for the 
Americans’ had begun to have a positive meaning, the Demo- 
cratic Administration and Congress surrendered to the Sugar 
Trust, smashed all the treaties and interrupted the new reci- 
procity relations. After that destructive blow aimed at continental 
policies, it is idle to expect under this Administration any great 
triumph for the Monroe doctrine in Venezuelan or Central Ameri- 
can affairs.”"— 7he Trzbune (Rep.), New York. 


THE PROPOSED NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 


V JILL there really be a new political party in the field in 

1896, organized on the basis of financial reform, as was 
proposed at the recent conference of the champions of silver at 
Washington? Is the movement formidable enough to threaten 
the old parties with serious losses? Since the publication of the 
call for the formation of a new party, the Press has been consid- 
ering these questions and speculating as to the chances of the 
The New York World affords data for 
intelligent discussion of the subject by publishing a number of 


success of the attempt. 


statements from the men most prominently identified with the 
new movement, in which statements opinions are expressed 
both as to the need of a new party and the lines on which the 
battle has to be fought. We present these statements here in 
condensed form. 


SENATOR B. R. TILLMAN, oF SouTH CaAROoLINA.—‘“‘In my judg- 
ment the organization of a new party is inevitable; and it will 
present as the main issue the restoration of bimetalism and the 
conduct of our finances in the interests of the people. 

“The South and West will naturally join in overturning a 
policy which robs them and tends to pauperize the producers and 
laborers for the benefit of a few thousand bankers and million- 
aires here and in Europe. Party ties and sentiment will not hold 
men whose resentment of wrong and whose instinct of self- 
preservation command them to seek new political alliances. 

“Populism in the West was a protest against Republican mis- 
rule and Democratic imbecility. In the South it was largely a 
revolt against Bourbonism and bossism in State affairs; but the 
progressive, restless element of Southern Democracy is strongly 
imbued with the idea of national financial reform, and nine tenths 
of the Southern people are for free silver and opposed to national 
banks. The Populists will readily merge their organization 
in the new party, once it gets well under way. 

“The Republican Party will not grant us relief. The Demo- 
cratic Party is dead, though not buried, and will offend the nos- 
trils of honest men for two more years. Aunionof Republicans, 
Democrats, and Populists who think alike on the money question 
is the only sensible course left us. 
able and irresistible.” 


A. J. WARNER, PRESIDENT OF THE BIMETALLIC LEAGuE.—‘‘ The 
purpose of the new organization is simply to provide a way by 
which those who are in favor of a return to the constitutional 
standard of gold and silver may come together. 


Such a combination is inevit- 


“Already responses are coming in by the thousand from Demo- 
and enthusiastically indorsing 

The people know the importance of the 
issue and that the battle must be won in 1896 or their condition 
will become wellnigh hopeless. 


crats, Republicans, Populists, 


the new movement. 
There is no other issue for 1806, 
and there can be no other. The tariff question is gone utterly. 
No debtor nation can make protection effective under the single 
gold standard. Economists know that is impossible, and the 
people are fast finding it out. 

“No, there is now in this country but one issue, and on that 
but two parties, the Gold Party and the Bimetallic Party. 
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“Nothing can be settled till this question is settled. 
first of all things know what our money is to be. 
hangs on this. 


We must 
Everything else 


“There is no hope of a return of prosperity till this question is 
settled, and settled rightly. Those who believe in gold and silver 
money, coined on terms of exact equality as before 1873, consti- 
tute an overwhelming majority and will, we believe, win this 
fight in 1896, with Joseph C, Sibley, of Pennsylvania, as their can- 
didate for President.” 

REPRESENTATIVE J. C. Siptey, THE New Party's PROSPECTIYE 
CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT.—“‘A new party is already formed, 
with the money question as its chief issue. 
will soon open, and 
will 


The active campaign 





no energy 
abated until the 
counted ballots of 
November, 1896, de- 
clare the will of the 
people. 


be SE Te aa; ] 


The party 
will be composed not 
of Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and Pop- 
ulists, but of patri- 







ots, who, for the time 


being, holding in 


. 
— 
Re ed ere en 


a 
abeyance all other 
issues upon which 4 
men divide into 


party organizations, 
will form a phalanx 
which at the proper 








time can strike a 
crushing blow 
against the organ- 


ized rapacity of the 
international gold 
trust. . 

“The Populist 
Party is a_ protest 
against existing con- 
ditions, but their platform is so replete with issues which the 
people have not studied and do not comprehend that they cannot 
hope to win in 1896. Had they made their fight upon the money 
question, eliminating all other issues, there can be little doubt 
that they would have polled more votes last Fall than the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


HON, J. C. SIBLEY. 


For twenty years the people have been studying the money 
question. Every prophecy and contention made by the friends 
of bimetalism have been completely fulfilled in the conditions 
which have confronted the country since President Cleveland and 
the gold trust advertised in 1893 that the country must have an 
object-lesson. For two years the object-lesson of gold mono- 
metalism has been before the American people, and by a ratio of 
16 to 1 they are ready to express their opinion upon the merits, 
not alone of gold monometalism, but also upon the Cleveland- 
Sherman partyism which was fastened about their necks.” 


SENATOR W. A. PEFFER, OF Kansas.—“A new party will be 
formed for 1896, and that, too, without regard to what the ‘ other 
parties’ may do in the next Congress. 


The people are getting 
tired of the ‘other parties ;’ 


for they have proven themselves to 
be incapable, treacherous, cowardly, and utterly unworthy of con- 
fidence. A new party must be formed, because there is new work 
to be done—work that the ‘other parties’ are not fit todo; a new 
party fresh from the people, a party made up of men with courage 
equal to their convictions. But it will be built on a foundation 
deeper and broader than ‘free silver’ or *bimetalism,’ for these 
terms express nothing that reaches the core of the troubles which 
confront us. 

“What good will free silver do while the money-changers are in 
control of interest notes and can corner the money market when- 
ever they choose? What good will bimetalism doas long as Wall 
Street ‘moves the money that controls the affairs of the world’? 
What good can come from ‘financial reform’ as long as the ‘con- 
centrated money power’ that the Democrats of 1840 warned the 
country against has control of Congress and go per cent. of the 
people are indebted to the banks and loan agencies? 

‘Free silver and bimetalism are but parts of the great reforms 
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needed, very small parts, indeed—mere toys for children in 
finance to play with while they are learning what ails the 
people. ... 

“The new party will be founded on broad principles that will 
appeal to the public conscience, and its objects will be responsive 
to the people’s wants. . . . Its motto might well be something 
like this: Let the people rule. Its platform could properly be 
short, plain, and responsive to the needs of the times, and could 
safely be constructed on six pillars: 

“1, Get the people at work and pay them for what they do. 

“3, Away with landlordism. 

“3, Out with the transportation monopoly. 

“4. Down with the money power. 

“s. Up with the people. 

“6. Live the Republic.” 


J. B. Weaver, THE PopuList CANDIDATE FOR PREsIDENT.—‘“‘In 
my judgment there will be an alliance—not fusion—forméd be- 
tween now and the opening of the campaign in 1896, made up of 
Populists, Democrats, and Republicans. . 

“The American bimetallic movement, recently inaugurated at 
Washington by a number of well-known patriotic gentlemen, 
suggests the four-pronged money question as a basis for union: 
unrestricted gold and silver coinage at the present ratio, without 
waiting for the action of any other nation; legal-tender Govern- 
ment paper, no banks of issue, and nobonds. This furnishes a 
platform wide enough for the greatest civic struggle we have 
ever known. 

“If the kindred but now divided factions shall have the good 
judgment to accept and act upon the timely suggestion—stripping 
themselves for the time being of everything else, no matter how 
important—they will close the century with the grandest battle 
ever fought and crown it with the greatest victory ever won for 
commercial supremacy and industrial freedom. If they do not 
unite, the gold power will march its forces over the field and set- 
tle the whole question in its own way without firing a gun. 

“It is too early to forecast the strength of the movement in any 
particular State, but as we near 1896 it is certain to become for- 
midable everywhere, particularly from Michigan and Wisconsin 
West, and in the South.” 


REPRESENTATIVE M. W. Howarp, or ALABAMA, PopuLIsT.— 
“Will there be a new party in 1896, with a single silver plank as 
its platform? To this question I emphatically answer no. A 
party with only one plank, and that confined to silver, would be 
so weak that it would not control a single electoral vote. . 

“What the people of this country want is a party opposed to 
the rule of plutocracy. The great question which confronts us 
to-day is ‘Shall plutocracy or the people rule?’ . . . I grant that 
the Populist Party advocates some things that should not be put 
in apolitical platform, at the present time at least, yet it proposes 
to go to the root of the whole evil and break the rule of plutocracy. 
The Populist Party has already done this country a great service 
in giving us the income tax. . . . 

“In 1896 the People’s Party will adopt a platform favoring the 
free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 and demanding the 
abolition of national banks and the issue of full legal-tender 
Treasury notes by the Government. 

“It will declare unceasing war on plutocracy and raise the 
battle-cry of a government of the people, for the people, and by 





ENTERED FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL RACE OF 1806. 
—The Times, Philadelphia. 
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the people. To these planks will doubtless be added others along 
the same line, but the great and paramount issues will be the 
money question and down with the oligarchy of millionaires. If 
the men at the head of the new Free-Silver Party are the friends 
of the people they can well unite with us on such a platform, and 
I am sure that all true friends of reform will do so.” 


ConcRESSMAN T. E. Watson, oF GeorGiA, Porputist.—I do not 
believe there will be another political party formed by 1896, but 
I do believe that an understanding will be reached between the 
Populists, the American Bimetallic Party, and the free-silver ele- 
ments of the Democratic and Republican parties, which will 
amount practically to the formation of a united opposition to the 
extreme contraction, protective, corporation, and class-rule ten- 
dencies so boldly developed in the policies of such Democrats as 
Cleveland, Brice, Gorman, Bayard, Hill, Vilas, and Olney, and 
of such Republicans as Sherman, Allison, Reed, and McKin- 
ae 

“A union of all the anti-class rule elements is absolutely nec- 
essary. To bring about this union without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple will be a heavy task, but I believe that honest, earnest, able 
men are now at work upon hopeful lines, and that the result 
aimed at will be accomplished by 1896.” 


SENATOR MARION But_er, oF Nortu Caronina, Poputist.— 
“On the money question there is one party—the gold Party. ‘The 
gold party controls the machinery of both the old parties. The 
great masses of both the Democratic and Republican parties are 
just realizing this. They see that if they remain in the old 
parties they must follow gold-bug Jeaders, and sacrifice their 
principles as well as their interests. This they will not do. 
They will go into a new party that is in harmony with their views 
on finance. 

“They would join the People’s Party, but they are to a greater 
or less extent prejudiced against some of the minor issues of that 
party. Financial reform and honest money have always been 
the overshadowing issue with the People’s Party, but the Popu- 
lists (who always place reform and good government with party 
name and party ties) will join these honest-money men from the 
old parties on this great question. 

“Yes, the new party will come, and the gold-bug Democrats 
and the gold-bug Republicans will soon be forced to go together 
in one party, where they belong. 

“Second, as to the strength of this new movement, I will say 
that it will be surprisingly large. ‘The Populist members of the 
General Assembly of this State have already indorsed it. Nine 
tenths of the voters of North Carolina are radically opposed to the 
blighting financial policy fastened upon the country by the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican leaders. We believe that enough of these 
will put patriotism above party to sweep the State in 1896.” 


H. E. TauBerRNECK, CHAIRMAN OF THE PopuListT NATIONAL 
Commitree.—‘“A gold standard bank currency, and gold bonds, 
as represented by the Republican and Democratic parties on one 
side; bimetalism at the ratio of 16 to 1, legal-tender Treasury 
notes issued by the General Government, and no bonds, as repre- 
sented by the Populist and Bimetallic parties, on the other, will 
be the ‘storm center’ in the campaign of 1896. . 

“The People’s Party at its next National Convention will de- 
clare in favor of making the money question the ‘great central 
idea,’ with no other planks except those which add strength to 
this one. Those who desire to retard monetary reform by load- 
ing us down with other issues will, with the Socialists and Com- 
munists, go to the rear. 

“Though at present many delicate complications confront all 
reformers, yet I believe that wise and conservative counsel will 
prevail in the Populist and Bimetallic parties, so that all voters 
who are opposed to the gold standard will be united under one 
banner in 1896. 

“The South and West, for self-preservation, must unite in one 
party; these two sections have a majority in the Electoral Col- 
lege, Senate, and House of Representatives, and can control the 
politics of our nation to the best interest of the wealth producers 
of all sections.” 





Mrs. TooGoop—"‘I don't see how it is that men find so much pleasure in 
such a brutal business as prize-fighting.”” Broken-face Bill—‘tI don’t see 
how we kin help it, lady; the women is crowdin’ us men out of all the pro- 
fessions, and they ain’t nothin’ else fer us ter do. That's the only reason 
I’m in it, lady.”"—Gazette, Roxbury. 
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ARE AMERICANS SPOILING FOR WAR? 


ECENT international complications have prompted certain 
United States Senators to indulge in warlike talk, for 
which they are being sharply criticized by a number of leading 
newspapers. In an article in 7hke /orum, Senator Lodge de- 
clared recently that ‘Cuba would soon become a necessity to us,” 
and Senator Cullom, in an interview, asserted that ‘‘Cuba was 
the natural property of the United States.” ‘In fact,” continued 
Senator Cullom, “it is time that some one woke up and realized 
the necessity of annexing property. We want all this Northern 
hemisphere, and when we begin to reach out to secure these ad- 
vantages, we will begin to have a nation, and our law-makers 
will rise above the grade of politicians and become true states- 


men.” Senator Frye, in referring to the A//zanca episode, is 


reported to have spoken as follows : 


“It looks as if Spain would make the required apology, and as if all 
would soon be settled. I had hoped it would be otherwise, and that Spain 
would assume such an arrogant and belligerent tone that it would be 
necessary for the United States to go over and take possession of Cuba. 
We certainly ought to have that island in order to round out our posses- 
sions as they should be, and if we cannot buy it I for one should like to 
have an opportunity toacquire it by conquest.”’ 

'T’ : . . ; > ° . 

These utterances are made texts for editorial assaults on the 
“jingoism” and “sham patriotism” of the public men who, it is 
charged, lose sight of genuine American traditions and disgrace 
the country by clamoring for territorial extension and fostering a 
warlike spirit. We reproduce a few of these protests : 


Mischievous Jingoes.—“ Genuine patriotism is among the high- 
est virtues, but it is one of the easiest simulated ; and counterfeit 
patriotism, based on personal interest, is one of the most insidious 
and dangerous of all false pretenses. While genuine patriotism 
is quiet under ordinary conditions, and only demonstrative in 
great crises, the counterfeit is always in evidence, always vocifer- 
ous, always ostentatious, always seeking its own under the pre- 
tense of regard for the common weal. It was to this phase of 
deception that Dr. Johnson referred when he characterized patri- 
otism as ‘the last resort of a scoundrel.’ 

“There has never been a time, at least while the country was 
at peace, when this fictitious patriotism was so demonstrative as 
itis now. Back of it are the men who wish to make great profits 
in contracts for coast defenses, to cost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars; men who wish to get contracts to build ships in advance of 
the actual needs of the navy, and to impose on the Government 
by getting ships accepted that are far below the requirements of 
the contracts; men who desire to see the army greatly augmented 
in order that they may get contracts to furnish larger supplies; 
in short, men who see immense profits to be had by nourishing 
the spirit of militarism, and making the United States, like the 
continent of Europe, a great camp, entailing in time of peace 
nearly as large public expenditures as are requisite when the 
country is at war. 

“To these must be added those who are earnestly desirous of 
war, with anybody, on any issue. The men who favor a war 
under any circumstances have, if we except a few officers of the 
army and navy, no notion of fighting under any circumstances. 
They could not be induced to enter the army unless as quarter- 
masters, commissaries, or volunteer aids. Most of them desire to 
secure contracts under which they could furnish rotten clothing, 
diseased meats, and the like under the name of army supplies, as 
they or their fathers did during the Civil War. This is why 
their fictitious patriotism is always rampant, and their voices are 
always for war. 

“To this same desire for plundering the Treasury must be as- 
cribed much of the talk of the annexation of Hawaii, of Canada, 
and of Cuba. To us Cuba would be a continual expense. 
Her people are by character, training, and habit wholly disqual- 
ified for American citizens. Robbery is the profession of a con- 
siderable number of them, and the profits are shared by not a few 
of the residents of the districts where the robbers operate. We 
should have to keep a standing army there to maintain order—a 
circumstance which goes far to account for much of the annexa- 
tion spirit among some of our people. No doubt we could take 
Cuba by force, if European Powers did not interfere; but a war 
would cost a good deal more than $750,000,000. For us there is 
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a big profit in minding our own business and letting Cuba alone. 
The Jingoes who control so largea part of the American Press 
mean mischief and must be watched. We shall, of course, de- 
fend the honor of the country, and protect our citizens at home 
and abroad, but we are not under the least obligation to take the 
advice of fictitious patriots who mean nothing but a raid on the 
Treasury.”— Zhe Courzer-Journal (Dem.), Louisville. 


Remarkable Historical Parallel.—‘‘In casting about for suita- 
ble adjectives to apply to these eminent Republicans, one cannot 
do better than to turn to the platform of the Republican Party in 
1856. One of the planks of that platform, the first ever adopted 
by the Republican Party, reads as follows: 

‘““*Resolved, that the highwayman's plea, that “Might makes right,” 
embodied in the Ostend circular, was in every respect unworthy of Ameri- 
can diplomacy, and would bring shame and Gishonor upon any government 
or people that gave it their sanction.’ 

““What was the Ostend circular? It was a slavery plan of cam- 
paign to seize upon Cuba, based on almost precisely the same 
arguments as those now used by the New England Senators. 
Soulé, Buchanan, and Mason declared in 1854, just as Lodge, 
Frye, and Cullom declare in 1895, that ‘the United States must 
have Cuba.’ Spain ought to sell us the island at a fair price, but 
if she would not, then we should be justified in taking it by force, 
and need not care for the ‘reproaches of the world.’ Even 
Lodge’s wonderful ‘map’ argument was anticipated by his pro- 
slavery predecessors, inasmuch as the Ostend conspirators were 
able to see, as well as he, that ‘a glance at the map’ would show 
that Cuba was ‘necessary to the United States.’ These argu- 
ments the Republican Party, in the first flush of its moral enthu- 
siasm against slavery, denounced as the arguments of high- 
waymen, little dreaming that the next generation would see 
Republican Senators, representing the religion and humanity of 
New England, taking the places of Foote and Slidell and 
Brown. 

“How Seward and Sumner and Davis would rub their eyes if 
they were here now and found leading Republican Senators tak- 
ing the place of the Southern fire-eaters and highwaymen of fifty 
years ago! Ham/et and Laertes changing swords is nothing to 
this. The Southern slave-owning Senators used almost the same 
arguments and proceeded on almost the same motives as their 
Northern imitators. They wanted to expand our territory. They 
wanted to extend our commerce. Moreover, they hated England 
with as fierce a hatred as the most patriotic Republican of the 

















GRESHAM FIRES BACK—EFFECT OF THE WINDAGE ON THE JINGOES. 
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present day. England was then the stronghold of freemen; 
therefore she must be the deadly enemy of a slave-owning coun- 
try. She is now the stronghold of free trade: therefore a Protec- 
tionist country can never live on good terms with her. If seizing 
Cuba would mortify her, then we need no other reason. The 
Southerners were the Jingoes of a generation ago. . . . 

“This remarkable historical vo/te.face, by which the Republi- 
cans take the place of the men whom they denounced as high- 
waymen forty years ago, has of course a political and psycholog- 
ical explanation. Republicans adopt the tactics of the slave 
party because they have got themselves into substantially the 
same position that the slave party occupied. They have tremen- 
dous and urgent domestic questions to confront and settle, but 
find the work dangerous politically and irksome. ‘The currency, 
civil-service reform, good government in State and citvy—these 
are the burning questions of the day just as slavery was the 
burning question of the50’s. But it is much easier to blink these 
matters, with their difficulties and dangers, get up a foreign war, 
if possible, at any rate whoop loudly about our navy and our 
greatness as a nation, and try and distract attention, in that way, 
from the really pressing questions of public policy and national 
good repute. But the Democratic highwaymen of 1856 failed to 
work this trick successfully, and we are confident that the Repub- 
lican highwaymen of 1895 will similarly fail."—7he Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


The Flag—and an Appropriation.—‘‘Col. Mulberry Sellers, 
the hero of Mark Twain’s delicious satire, was a reconstructed 
rebel whose newly awakened loyalty was so fervent that he never 
tired of demanding two things for his soul’s and pocket’s delight, 
‘the Old Flag and—an Appropriation.’ He revered the Flag and 
he thirsted for a monetary consideration. 

“Colonel Sellers has disappeared from the stage which he 
adorned. He died with the genial comedian, John T. Raymond, 
but his prototype survives, numerously, on other and broader 
stages. The Star Spangled Banner, oh, does it still wave? 

“It does. It waves vigorously, and it has an appropriation 
coupon attached to it, on ten thousand flagstaffs all over the 
country. It waves ovor the little red schoolhouse, and the school- 
committee man gets a percentage from the bunting manufacturer 
every time. ... 

“In fact, it is waving vigorously and, like charity, it covers a 
multitude of sins. As Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, remarked 
the other day: 

“** This peculiar kind of patriotism, which waves the flag in one hand and 
plunders the people with the other, is getting entirely too common and is 
working infinite harm.’ 

“Thanks to Shakespeare, we are a little suspicious of the lady 
who ‘doth protest too much;’ and it is pardonable to suspect the 
sincerity of the patriot who, in a time of absolute peace, feels 
impelled to fly the flag of our country all the time and avow his 
willingness to die, even of old age, in its defense. 

“When Artemus Ward went to Richmond at the close of the 
war, he found many ardent newly made Unionists. Concerning 
one of them he wrote: 

*“*T meta manto-day. I am not at liberty to tell his name, but he is an 
old and inflooential citizen of Richmond, and sez he, ‘ Why I’ve been fight- 
ing agin the Old Flag! Lor’ bless me, how singular!’ He then borrowed 
five dollars of me and bust into a flood ‘of teers.’ 

“The Old Flag, God bless it! is worthy of better supporters. 
It should not be desecrated to party uses. Still less should it be 
degraded to sectarian uses. It is the noblest ensign that ever a 
nation honored. But it should be kept uncontaminated by poli- 
tics as by trade. The people who would use it for either are not 
true Americans in fact or spirit. ‘They are knaves and charla- 
tans, who would be just as ready to prostitute any sacred emblem 
to their selfish partizan ends. ‘Old Glory’ is too holy a symbol 
to be monopolized by any party, creed, or faction; and ‘patriot- 
ism’ of the kind which would so employ it, has been truly defined 
as ‘the last refuge of a scoundrel.’”"—7he Pilot (Cath.), Boston. 


““Tt is a pity,’ remarked Senator Frye, in private conversation 
with his own great soul, ‘that we are at peace with Great Britain. 
Else we might acquire Canada by conquest and thus round up 
our possessions to the North.’ Then there is Mexico; why not 
cross the Rio Grande? The Bahamas are ours by rights. And 
while we are on the subject, what’s the matter with the British 
Islands? There are too many people in the world any way. Let’s 
kill somebody.”— 7he Times-Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 
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HARVARD ABOLISHES INTERCOLLEGIATE 
FOOTBALL. 


| gtr tegen tamasaey football contests are now finally for- 
bidden to Harvard undergraduates. The Faculty, after 
considerable discussion, has decided to take this extreme step, in 
spite of the hope of the athletic committee of the university that 
certain reforms recommended by it would entirely eliminate the 
objectionable features of intercollegiate contests. The wnder- 
graduates are said to be “up in arms,” and there is talk among 
them of abolishing football altogether as a protest against the 
summary action of the Faculty, which, they claim, has “torn” 
from them their most manly sport. It is believed, however, that 
wiser counsel will prevail, and that the students will submit in 
the hope of a reconsideration of the vote by the Faculty at some 
future time. 
In the Press, the wisdom of the Faculty’s action is seriously 
questioned, and only a few newspapers unreservedly applaud the 
decision. We append a few of the comments: 


“There will be opposition, censure, and possibly an‘organized 
effort to accomplish the revocation of the vote. Taking it for 
granted, however, that Harvard will not meet any other college 
elevens this year, it may not be idle speculation to consider what 
effect the example of the largest university will have upon the 
others. Yale and Princeton alumni have already grumbled con- 
siderably about the evils of the sport, and, though their disappro- 
bation has not been so powerful as that of Harvard graduates, 
the edict from ‘Cambridge will probably carry not a little weight 
in New Haven and Princeton. It has been a severe blow to foot- 
ball, from which it may not recover. If it does survive the pres- 
ent feeling of opposition, it will doubtless be greatly improved by 
the process of overhauling which it has received. It is not tobe 
doubted for a moment, if football is abandoned at Harvard, 
that it will lose much of its prestige all over the country. In 
preparatory schools the effect of Harvard’s example may not be 
so prominent, and there are some reasons for believing that foot- 
ball is much better suited for young boys than for college men. 
But one thing is certain. Football will not die the easy death 
that any other form of sport might.”—7ke Journal, Boston. 


““While there are some pretenses of doubt as to what this action 
means, there can be only one interpretation put upon it. It 
means that Harvard has abolished the game, and that other col- 
leges will be obliged to follow suit. That such a course was in- 
evitable has been sufficiently plain for several months. ‘There 
has been a great deal of anxiety ‘to save the game’ among the 
graduates and undergraduates, but the Faculty of Harvard have 
been more anxious to save the cause of learning, and have 
adopted the surest course possible to that end. What a pitiable 
figure the colleges of the present day would have cut in the eyes 
of posterity if, in order to ‘save the game,’ they had let the cause 
of learning go by the board; yet this is what many of them, 
egged on by the clainor of graduates, were in danger of doing. 
Harvard has saved the cause for them, and within a few years 
they will all be grateful to her for her courage in doing so. The 
devotees of the game will weep for a season, but their sorrow will 
be short-lived and sanity will speedily resume sway in their 
minds. Nocollege ought to give up an amusement which does 
so much for health, for morals, and even religion, simply because 
the team cannot play with another college. In fact, the neces- 
sity of having two teams in each college, in order to keep it 
going, will extend the blessings of the game to twice as many as 
now profit by it."—7he Evening Post, New York. 


“Why could not the Harvard Faculty wait? What necessity 
was there: for this instant condemnation? A decent respect for 
the Athletic Committee, which had declared against the game 
unless certain incidents and surroundings of it were done away 
with, should have prompted delay. A decent respect for the opin- 
ions of a large number of the graduates of the college should 
have restrained the Faculty from executing football before it had 
a chance to reform. . . . The game will go on at the other col- 
leges, although the pionocephalic paranoiacs, who hate football, 
are already cheeping as if the game were dead or going to die at 
the command of a number of gentlemen, a few of whom were 
never young and most of whom are perhaps over young to know 
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what they are doing. And they are doing a somewhat serious 
thing. We leave out of consideration their discourtesy to the 
Athletic Committee, but their vote virtually says to the youths of 
Harvard and of every college with whom Harvard has played 
football, ‘You are not gentlemen and you can’t be trusted to play 
like gentlemen.’ And if this vote is not rescinded, what is to 
become of all the youthful passion and exuberance which have 
found vent in football? It will make itself heard and felt, we 
fear, in the unseemly riotous fashion of the collegians of twenty- 
five years ago."— Zhe Sun, New York. 

“Healthy and athletic college men will hardly be content to 
sit still and pore over their books for the three months before 
Christmas without any excitement. If they are not allowed the 
excitement of football, it is too likelyethat they will seek the 
unhealthier excitement. of dissipation. And not only will many 
men who now play football, and keep straight, go to the devil if 
football is given up, but they will drag down with them a good 
many more. It takes more than one man to gamble, and it usu- 
ally takes more than one to go into town. And as football men 
are and will be, with or without football, the most popular men 
in the classes, weak-minded persons will take a peculiar pride 
and pleasure in walking the primrose path in their company.”— 
Harvard Advocate, Cambridge. 

“This action on the part of the Harvard Faculty has and can 
have no effect in discouraging clean, healthy, honest athletic 
sport in American colleges. On the contrary, the prohibition of 
football is an encouragement to a higher and better standard in 
intercollegiate sport. Certain muscles are developed, certain 
faculties are strengthened by practise in boxing; but if the Har- 
vard Faculty prohibits prize-fighting among students, it is foolish 
to assert that the athletic spirit among the undergraduates has 
been or will be weakened by such a prohibition. Anything that 
tends to bring about high, clean, manly standards in intercol- 
legiate sports is to be commended heartily; and for that reason 
The Advertiser is cordially in sympathy with the action of the 
Harvard Faculty."—Z7he Advertiser, Boston. 


“OMNIBUS INJUNCTIONS” ON TRIAL. 


HE arguments in the Debs case were made before the United 
States Supreme Court last week. Attorney-General Olney 

was chief counsel for the Government, and ex-Senator Lyman G. 
Trumbull was senior counsel] for Mr. Debs. In an editorial in 
The Boston Journal we find a brief summary of the contentions 
on both sides, together with an impartial reference to the diffi- 
culties of the problem presented to the court. We quote from it: 


“In the case of Eugene V. Debs and his associates, to which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has been giving its attention, 
the really important question is whether there is sure and adequate 
penalty for such crimes as were committed during the railroad 
strike of last Summer; or whether it is permissible for organized 
bodies of men to stop trains, block interstate commerce, destroy 
property and take the business interests of the country by the 
throat. But the question which the Supreme Court is called upon 
to decide is not this, but whether the Government was right in 
resorting to the Equity Courts. In a word, it is not so much 
Debs and his associates as it is the so-called ‘Gatling-gun injunc- 
tion’ which was brought to bear upon the Chicago rioters that is 
on trial. 

“The contention which Attorney-General Olney made in behalf 
of the Government was in substance this: That Federal legisla- 
tion has put interstate railroad transportation into the exclusive 
keeping of the United States, and prohibited all interference 
with it from any quarter; that in July, 1894, interstate transpor- 
tation was being interfered with in Illinois, and the interference 
was on a gigantic scale; and that the duty of relieving interstate 
transportation from the fetters put upon it by Debs and his asso- 
ciates devolved, beyond all question, upon the United States. 
This being the case, it was bound to invoke the equity powers of 
the courts, because equitable remedies were peculiarly applicable, 
and criminal prosecutions and actions for damages were entirely 
inadequate. 

“On the other hand, the argument of the petitioners for release 
on habeas corpus is that the Equity Court had no power to grant 
such an injunction, and that the injunction was therefore a nul- 
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lity; and that the proposition of the Government amounted to 
the assertion that a court might punish without regard to fact, 
and imprison without regard to law, and that no other court could 
interfere. 

‘““Whatever the decision of the Supreme Court may be, it can 
scarcely be regarded with unalloyed satisfaction. If the action of 
the lower court is sustained, Debs and his associates, instead of 
being punished after trial by a jury for crimes which they com- 
mitted, will be punished for contempt of court at the order ofa 
Judge, under conditions which many even among conservative 
men must regard as menacing to individual liberty. On the 
other hand, if the decision is favorable to the petitioners, it will 
be broadly interpreted as giving a warrant to arbitrary and law- 
less acts. There is possible mischief either way.” 


THE INCOME-TAX AS A DEAD LETTER. 


(— the collection of the income-tax be successfully prevented 

and resisted even if the United States Supreme Court shall 
pronounce it valid? The Treasury Department is said to be wor- 
r.ed over the discovery of serious administrative deficiences in 
the income-tax law, which, if taken advantage of by those liable 
to pay, would render the law a practical nullity. Thomas E. 
Harland, a former officer of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, has 
prepared a brief showing that, as the law stands, no person or 
corporation can be punished for refusing to make the required 
return of income. The law merely requires them to answer the 
questions put by collectors, and to pay according to the collectors’ 
estimate. Now, as there are only 126 collectors provided for in 
the law for the entire country (and as the deputy-collectors can- 
not, under a decision rendered thirty years ago, visit tax-payers 
for the purpose of assessment), it is pointed out that if all persons 
and corporations wait until collectors personally call upon them, 
the whole machinery of assessment and collection must break 
down. 

Mr. Harland’s contention is considered as sound by many emi- 
nent lawyers, and the newspapers opposed to the income-tax are 
urging liable persons and corporations to adopt this passive 
method of resisting the enforcement of the law. 


Suspend the Law.—‘‘It is obvious that if every citizen subject 
to the income-tax waits for the collector to call upon him, as Mr. 
Harland contends that he has the right to do, the tax cannot be 
collected with impartiality and thoroughness. The collector 
must, in the first instance, determine who of the many in his col- 
lection district are subject to tax. He must then call in person 
upon each one subject to tax and demand his return of income. 
If required, he must sit down with him and make out the return 
from data furnished by the tax-payer. Not until this process has 
been gone through with can the collector add any penalty to the 
tax. 

“It would require the services of an expert accountant for sev- 
eral months to decide as to the amount due from some of the 
larger corporations. Even when it is determined, an appeal can 
be taken from the collector to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. Doubtless the collector might make a wholesale determi- 
nation of the questions of fact involved in the assessment of the 
amount due, but this would be so obvious an exercise of arbitrary 
authority that it would hardly stand the scrutiny of ‘the courts, 
were we to assume that it would be approved upon an appeal to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

“Lawyers in this city, in Boston, and elsewhere, are very gen- 
erally advising their clients to refrain from voluntarily making a 
return of income, and to wait for the collector to call. A uni- 
versal adoption of this practise will paralyze the hands of the 
Government, and will permit the greater part of those subject to 
the income-tax to escape payment, because of the inability of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, with its inadequate force of collec- 
tors, to make a proper demand upon them. If the law cannot be 
enforced with justice and impartiality, because of the default of 
Congress, action under it should be suspended until its defects 
can be remedied.”"—7he Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


The Worst Course Possible.—‘‘ This is bad advice—to employ 
no stronger term. Mr. Harland and the lawyers who agree with 
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him may be sound in their contention as to the legal rights of the 
tax-payers. It may be possible for the latter, through concerted 
action and the interposition of various technical objections and 
details of action, utterly to defeat the collection of the tax for this 
year at least. But with what result aside from the saving of the 
tax money? They will, in the first place, have made the calling 
of an extra session of Congress inevitable to provide new rev- 
enue. Unless the income-tax is very generally paid, the fiscal 
year will show a deficit of nearly $50,000,000, and the new fiscal 
year will be begun with a current monthly deficit of some $4,000, - 
ooo. This will mean a further delay in the anticipated business 
revival and an upsetting of all present calculations in the world 
of commerce by the uncertainty of where Congress will go to get 
new revenue. 

“But more serious yet will be the example set by a high and 
influential class in the State of what will appear to the common 
mind as something closely akin to lawlessness—the employment 
of subterfuge and evasion, which is not materially different from 
open violation of law. Such conduct must, of course, serve fur- 
ther to embitter class feeling in the nation, and strengthen the 
influences which have led to the imposition of so much of a Fed- 
eral income-tax as we now have. If this present tax is of the 
nature of a reprisal of the poor of the State upon the rich, such 
conduct will simply invite further reprisal, as well as a greater 
disregard and contempt of law on the part of labor unions. 

“A worse course could not be advised. It is calculated to in- 
jure the complainants by as much as they will gain from the sa- 
ving of one year’s tax, through the disturbance of industry and 
trade that would be caused. And it is admirably calculated to 
make their position in the midst of an overwhelming majority of 
the poorer classes vastly more isolated and uncertain and danger- 
ous as respects their property rights than it has been made so far 
by income-tax legislation. The best thing the people subject to 
this tax can possibly do now is to pay what seems to be called for 
voluntarily, promptly, and honestly.”—7he Repudlican (Ind.), 
Spring field. 





REMEDIES FOR SOCIAL DISCONTENT. 


REATMENT naturally depends on diagnosis. In the mat- 
ter of social discontent, a man’s remedies for it may be in- 
ferred from his ideas as to the causes of the disorder. Mr. Henry 
Holt, who gave us his views on the causes of the prevailing dis- 
content among the laboring classes in an article in the February 
Forum (Lirerary Dicest, February 23), suggested, by implica- 
tion, she remedies he deems needful. But he recurs to the sub- 
ject in the March number of the same magazine, and presents an 
elaborate statement of his remedies. He starts out by affirming 
that he does not believe there is any single remedy that could be 
immediately applied and found efficacious. Nature’s processes, 
he says, are slow, and “there is no more reason to believe that 
now, all of a sudden, all men are going to become capable or 
enjoy the results of capability than that they are all at once to 
become strong and beautiful.” Gradually, he continues, poverty 
has been cured, “but it has been cured like weakness and ugli- 
ness and disease, by regular processes of evolution, promoted, of 
course, by intelligence and morality.” The question, therefore, 
according to Mr. Holt, is simply whether the ra¢e by which im- 
provement is effected can be accelerated by any positive action. 
And he answers it in the affirmative. We can do a good deal by 
promoting free competition, education, and morality—three cate- 
gories which, in Mr. Holt’s view, include what remedies there 
are for social discontent. Free competition would secure to the 
laborer the full product of his labor, and all efforts should be 
directed toward making competition as free as possible. To 
quote: 


“Tf competition were pesfect, wages would be an exact meas- 
ure of production. The employers competing against each other 
would pay labor all that the laborer’s production would justify, 
and pay each laborer according to his productive capacity. In- 
justice comes from one man getting another ‘in a hole’ where he 
cannot compete, or from taking advantage of him when he is 
there by no fault of his own. If he is there by his own fault, 
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perhaps strict justice, aside from altruism, does not require that 
he should be relieved; yet it does require that any advantages 
which may accrue to anybody else from his being in that position, 
should be equitably shared with him. Competition for those ad- 
vantages, if it were perfect, would secure him this, dz7, if compe- 
tition were perfect, it would prevent any man capable of produc- 
ing anything from being in a position where he could not 
exchange his productive capacity for value. It may be objected: 
‘But men, even when healthy and capable, are constantly getting 
into trouble because their trades are overcrowded.’ True! But 
perfect competition implies that in response todemand, labor and 
capital could be instantly shifted from one industry to another— 
that trades making more than average would at once be entered 
into by men—enterprisers and laborers alike—from trades making 
less than average, and so all trades kept healthily and evenly pro- 
ductive. It also implies that laborers would not be forced to take 
what they could get at any one time or place or even in any one 
trade, but could instantly find the trade most actively responding 
to demand, and therefore most needing their services. By this 
time the objector is probably ready to say: ‘There’s no sense in 
presupposing any such cases in any society which we (not includ- 
ing Mr. Bellamy, of course) can imagine, and your notion of per- 
fect competition is a pure ideal.’ That is just what I svant the 
objector to say, and want tosay myself. Perfect competition is 
a pure ideal, and what is worse, there are against it, as against 
all ideals, innumerable obstacles—time and space (as already 
said) obstructing each person's being just where and when he is 
needed, the imperfections of financial arrangements, the limits of 
knowledge, the uncertainties of nature, and, in fact, of all the 
conditions of production. And yet, despite all the obstacles, 
perfect competition is an ideal toward which all civilization is 
progressing, which is brought nearer by every discovery that con- 
quers time and space or friction of any kind, which all the 
sciences, especially Economics, are laboring toward, and which 
every man should strive for.” 





Strikes and trades-unions, when properly directed, are, in Mr. 
Holt’s view, efforts to promote freer competition and remedies 
for industrial injustice. It is well that workmen should be 
organized in responsible bodies with whom employers may treat 
on equal terms. Labor organizations, too, are an essential pre- 
liminary to the formation of boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, in the educative power and influence of which lies the great 
hope of the future. Mr. Holt also favors improved methods of 
taxation, the abolition of tariffs, and the repeal of class legisla- 
tion. These reforms would all prove to be important remedies 
for social discontent. 

All of the remedies thus far indicated do not, however, meet 
the two great needs of the laborer, which, according to Mr. Holt, 
are: the development of his managerial and inventive ability, 
and the conversion of his savings into capital used by himself. 
To accomplish these ends through the State, says Mr. Holt, is 
simply impossible, and he points out the two agencies which have 
been and are doing enormous work toward the desired end. We 
quote: 


“One is profit-sharing. To drawa theoretic distinction true in 
principle, but, like most economic distinctions taken separately, 
a little finer than always obtains in practise, managerial ability 
takes the varying profits, while labor without it cannot rise above 
fixed wages. But even on this principle, under perfect competi- 
tion, a laborer exercising any managerial ability—economizing 
work and material, fitting his work into his neighbor’s, or doing 
any of the thousand things which distinguish an intelligent work- 
man from a routine one—would get, in addition to the wages 
that the merely routine workman receives, a share of manager's 
profits. In practise, of course, to thus justly distribute the prof- 
its of management is impossible: but something of it is roughly 
done where wages vary with the capacity of the workman, or 
where there is a sliding scale. 

“The other agency akin to profit-sharing is, of course, cooper- 
ation; and so far it seems, in some aspects, to have been more 
successful. But naturally this is most generally the case in in- 
dustries where the genius of the captain of industry is least 
needed. Cooperation has that great disadvantage as compared 
with profit-sharing—it lacks the captain. But it holds out the 
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hope of great advantages in making the laborer both his own 
manager and his own capitalist. That of course would offer an 
ideal education in the relations of Labor, Ability, and Capital, 
which education will be needed until the laborer has enough of 
the last two to satisfy him. Spasmodically, cooperation has been 
tried through all history, but continuously and increasingly only 
for just half a century, and that at a rate which (to one who, like 
me, was familiar with it thirty years ago, and has until lately 
lost sight of it because of other interests) is simply astounding.” 


Cooperative production, says Mr. Holt, may eventually absorb 
all industry. It is a remote possibility, of course, but it is a 
much saner dream than the alternate one of State Socialism. As 
the chief agent for realizing this dream, Mr. Holt relies on edu- 
cation. He favors manual training in the schools and the teach- 
ing of economic and social subjects in the colleges. The educa- 
tion should be from current events, and practical, instead of 
dogmatic. On this point Mr. Holt says: 


“TI do not think we have any idea of the power of education as 
a remedy for the social discontent, because, in any rational sense, 
we have but just begun to try it. Thirty odd years ago, Yale, 
the college I knew best, while it had plenty of teachers of theol- 
ogy, Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and a fair supply in physi- 
cal science, had not one whose specialty was economics or history, 
or even a language in which any modern contributions to econ- 
omics or history have been made—not even the language of 
Adam Smith, though of course we could have studied him if we 
had had the chance, and I mention the lack of a professor of 
English merely as throwing light on the general situation. But 
we had no chance to study Adam Smith or any other real econ- 
omist. Even Mill, though he was the acknowledged authority 
on the science until nearly a score of years later, was closed to us. 
He was an ‘infidel,’ as, the score of years later, was Spencer, 
whose ‘Study of Sociology’ the then president ruled out of the 
course. Soascholar whose specialty was Greek and, later, in- 
ternational law, put us through parrot-like recitations in eco- 
nomics from a compilation that I often incline to think the very 
worst book I ever saw, and my trade leads me to see a good 
many bad ones. What was true of Yale was virtually true every- 
where. Of course few if any of the men educated in this fashion 
have developed well in economics, but they nevertheless include, 
in various situations, most of the present leaders of popular opin- 
ion, and they naturally led it—nowhere. What wonder that the 
politico-economic progress of the country, instead of being a 


” 


steady course toward a definite end, is a zigzag of ‘landslides’ ? 


REVIVAL OF OLYMPIC GAMES. 


a” announcement that will interest every one “possessed of 
any tincture of classical scholarship, or retaining any dim 
remembrance of sch olboy study” (to use the language of 
The New Vork Tribune), is that which comes from Athens in 
regard to the proposed revival of the Olympic games in Greece. 
At a meeting recently held under the presidency of the heir to the 
Greek throne. a program was drawn up for a great international 
athletic contest to be held next yearin Athens. Details of the 
plan are wanting, and it is not known just how far the features 
of the ancient Olympic games are to be reproduced. Wealthy 
citizens of Athens have promised to offer prizes. 

Commenting on this announcement, 7e 7rzbune says: 

“After being suspended for the trifling space of 1,500 years, 
the Olympic games, which figure so conspicuously in the history 
of the pre-Christian era of ancient Greece, are about to be re- 
vived—for the first time since the reign of the Byzantine Emperor 
Next to the fights in Homer, the chariot races, 
the boxing matches, and the athletic games of the ancient Greeks 
appear to many as the most human feature about a race which we 


Theodosius. 


are accustomed to regard as almost mythological. 

“We have yet to learn from M. de Coubertin, the honorary 
secretary of the committee formed at Athens by the Duke of 
Sparta, as to how far the features of the old Olympic games are 
to be reproduced in their modern revival. Ladies, for instance, 
were not allowed to be present at the Olympic games in ancient 
times, and if they ventured to cross the Alpheus during the fes- 
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tival they were ungallantly hurled from an adjacent rock. They 
might, it is true, enter their horses for the races, but they were 
not permitted to see them run. It is to be hoped that there will 
be no disability of this kind in the new Olympia. As all forms 
of athletics are to be represented, the feminine athlete will not 
care to be left out, and it is even probable that the fervid wheels 
of the lady cyclists may yet be seen whirling round the classic 
course at Elis. 

“Nor will cycling be the only feature of sport mentioned on the 
program to which the ancient Greeks were strangers. For 
Alcibiades, who has come down in the pages of history as one of 
the leading sportsmen of old Olympian days, certainly never 
knew anything about rifle-shooting, pigeon matches, or football.” 

Harper's Weekly makes the followin 


y 
S 


2 } : 
renfiections concerning 
the new Olympiad : 


“Are the men of to-day better than their fathers were? The 
question is not a conundrum, nor does it refer to the virtues and 
graces which adorn life in general, but is, in fact, merely an in- 
quiry whether our young men can run faster, jump farther, and 
row better than those of former generations. Possibly, after all, 
it doesn’t matter very much whether we can or not, yet it would 
be some satisfaction to know. If the young men of the day do 
not excel in these things, it will not be tor want of opportunity, 
nor will the failure arise from the absence of inducements to prac- 
tise them. The very latest of these promises to be the most am- 
bitious. Next year is to see the revival in a Nineteenth-Century 
dress of the Olympic games of classic antiquity, and it is intended 
thus to inaugurate the international athletic carnival to be cele- 
brated every fourth year, beginning with 1896. ‘There is already 
an international committee, an international program, and 
doubtless there will shortly be an international subscription list 
sent round to provide for the worthy celebration of the event. 
Athens, indeed, and not the classic Elis, is to furnish the first 
place of meeting, Paris the next, with London, Berlin, and pos- 
sibly New York to supply the stadium, and swell the entrance 
and grand-stand receipts. Could the shades of Pindar and other 
Grecian worthies be consulted it is more than probable that they 
might object to some of the arrangements; but, after all, a re- 
vival is always arevival witha difference. The Greece of twenty- 
three centuries ago is dead—more dead, if possible, than Julius 
Czesar—and the attempt to resurrect it entire, even if successful, 
would probably not be worth the trouble.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Cuba tired 
Spain fired 
British lion a-glaring. 
France fresh 
Blust’ring Gresh’ 
Nicaragua raring. 
Japs advance 
China pants 
Venezuela spitting 
So they go 
All is woe— 
Nations’ peace a-flitting. 
The Press, New York. 
WITH Spain, Nicaragua, and Great Britain on his hands, the President is 
duly thankful that Congress is not there also.— 7he Post, Chicago 
THE best thing Spain can do with Cuba is to put it onthe bargain coun- 
ter the first day that Uncle Sam goes shopping.— 7%e Cal/, San Francisco 
SPAIN discovered this country goo years ago, and is now apparently try- 
ing to ascertain if it has a backbone.— 7he Journal, Kansas City 
AFTER all, the Harvard Faculty iscute. By issuing an edict against foot- 
ball, it prevents the Harvard students from getting so many thrashin 
from Yale.—7he Globe, St. Paul. 


MR. NEWMAN (tearfully)—‘* Maud, I’m sure vou don’t love me as you 
used to. We've been married only two months, ygt you've bolted your 
dinner to hurry away to the Municipal Protective League.” Mrs. New- 
man—‘“ Hush, Willie. Your tears quite unwoman me, dear. Be a good, 
brave little husband, and I’ll hurry home and bring you a lovely box 
cigarettes =e The Herald, New York. 

* T UNDERSTAND,” said the visitor, ‘“‘that vou haven't lynched a man in 
this community in six weeks.’ 

‘“No,” replied the old inhabitant, “the weather's been so bad we jest 
couldn't get out !"— Zhe Constitution, Atlanta 

PENOLOGIST—‘‘ Our prisons and penitentiaries are a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. The convicts are abused, uncared for, and poorly fed. Can you 


suggest a remedy? 
Philanthropist—" Yes; let ‘em keep out of such places.""—Puck, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


GEORGE W. SMALLEY’S RETURN TO 
AMERICA. 


HE return of Mr. Smalley to this his native country after an 

absence of many years, during which time his professional 

work has kept his name in prominence here and abroad, is a mat- 

ter of considerable interest. Mr. Smalley has resigned the post 

of London correspondent of Zhe 7rzbune, and has accepted the 
position of New York correspondent of 7e 7imes, London. 

Mr. Arthur Stedman, writing for 7e Dza/, devotes nearly the 
whole of his customary space to this topic (under date of March 
9g), remarking that 
the New York press 
has ignored it edi- 
torially without ex- 
ception, and sug- 
gesting that Zhe 
7rzbune has perhaps 
done so because of 
its unwillingness to 
admit “the loss of 
one who has shed 
such luster on its 
pages,” and _ the 
other daily papers 





“for fear of seeming 
to proclaim 7he 77z- 
bune’s excellence 
now or formerly.” 
Mr. Stedman speaks 
of Mr. Smalley’s 
new position as be- 
ing “among the 
more _ interesting 








literary announce- 

ments made this 

year,” and gives as his reason for so characterizing the event the 

fact that much of Mr. Smalley’s work as correspondent may be 

classed as literature, adding that “the general correspondent of a 

great newspaper holds a half-way position between the newspa- 

per-man and the creative writer, for it sometimes devolves upon 

him to write for all time as well as for the passing moment.” 
We quote as follows from Mr. Stedinan’s letter: 


“It is now thirty-three years since Mr. Smalley joined the edi- 
torial staff of The New York Tribune, having proved his ability 
as an all-around newspaper man by brilliant reporting in the field 
during the first year of the Civil War. In 1866 he was sent to 
report the war between Prussia and Austria, and the following 
year he became London correspondent of his paper. It is be- 
lieved by some people here that on Mr. Greeley’s death, in 1872, 
the mantle of the great editor might naturally have fallen upon 
Mr. Smalley’s shoulders; but circumstances brought about a dif- 
ferent arrangement, and he was content to retain his London 
position. As to Mr. Smalley’s ability to edit a great paper, I am 
free to say that I think there are but two other men in this coun- 
try with equal qualifications—and fate has decreed that one of these 
should be his bitterestenemy. The other, of course, is Mr. Dana. 

“Mr. Smalley, then, has for twenty-eight years presented to 
us varying pictures of London and Continental social and politi- 
cal life. He has been a constant attendant at ‘functions’ of 
every character; he has held high converse with leaders of every 
type, even with royalty itself; and he has at the same time kept 
a careful watch upon the manifestations of the arts and the 
sciences. In all this he has assumed the attitude of a candid 
friend of both the American continent and the British archi- 
pelago, and has never hesitated to express his views as to the 
past, present, or future conduct of any living person. One may 
then fee] quite at liberty to speculate upon his probable career as 
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New York correspondent of Zhe London Times. In a cabled 
extract from an interview, he is represented as saying: ‘My ex- 
perience in London has taught me how American life ought to be 
represented in order to interest the British public, and to doing 
this I shall devote myself.’ On the face of it, this statement 
seems a little discouraging, as if to imply that there were any 
need of interesting the British public in American life, and that 
the true perspective must be altered in order to do so. I am 
proud of Mr. Smalley, as a Yale man, and as an American; but 
I have sometimes felt that his attitude toward his fellow-country- 
men was slightly deprecatory, as distinguished from the sturdy 
assumption of Mr. Lowell, for instance. This attitude has been 
shown in the recent controversy with Mr. Hutton over the Carlyle 
memorial, in which the Curtis memorial has been brought up. 
The fact is that unless such a scheme as the Carlyle memorial 
appeals naturally to those to whom it is presented, it ought to be 
dropped; and the names of princes and potentates of Church and 
State should not be dragged in to give it life. As for the Curtis 
memorial, all that our British friends have done about it is to 
inquire, ‘Who is Curtis, anyhow?’ 

“An absence of thirty years from one’s native land gives large 
opportunities for observation and comparison. Will Mr. Smalley 
be equal to these? I believe that he can be. He has lately been 
in this city, and he has written his impressions of his visit to 7he 
Tribune. Itis atrifle discouraging to find that they have most 
to do with the gilded interiors of fashionable New York houses of 
entertainment, and with those true exotics, often grafted upon 
sturdy native stock, the New York society girl and married belle. 
Does Mr. Smalley really consider these the choicest flowers of 
republican culture? We shall see; and also we shall see whether 
he chooses to take his view of American life through the opales- 
cent windows of our Fifth Avenue palaces. Itis not necessary, far 
less than the other, that he should look through the dingy window- 
panes of what a pompous candidate for the laureateship has called 
our ‘new Grub Street.’ Let Mr. Smalley keepclear of a// entan- 
gling alliances, either with the residents of millionaires’ row or 
with the literary shysters unfortunately so numerous in this city.” 


IMPUDENCE OF LITERARY WOMEN. 


E hasten to disclaim on our own part any general senti- 
timent that might be embodied in the above title. We 
merely adapt a caption from the body of an article treating of 
literary women, which we find in Lzppzncott’s for March. ‘This 
essay is by J. W. Abernethy, who, recognizing the worthy con- 
tributions that have been made to literature by some women, 
seems to be apprehensive that the sex exhibits traits not very 
promising for exaltation of the art of writing. Mr. Abernethy 
thinks it “not altogether surprising that woman has romped a 
good deal in the delectable fields so suddenly opened, sometimes 
with startling unrestraint, like the hoidenish school-girl let loose 
from her tasks, and with disheveled and breathless eagerness 
has too frequently exposed her frailties to the unchastened wind.” 
For such insinuations we can only leave Mr. Abernethy in the 
hands of his adversaries, while we proceed to gather his thoughts. 
He holds that the beauty, delicacy, ideality, and grace of fem 
ininity are as necessary in literature as in society; that as a re- 
vealer of herself and her sex, as a preacher of the beatitudes of 
moral and spiritual refinement, as a prophet of the ideal regions 
of womanhood, woran possesses in literature the possibility of a 
masterful influence upon life; that she may view all life, but she 
must write about it from the view-point of the woman—not of the 
man. ‘Touching this he says: 

“But the literary woman has a mortal dread of being thought 
weak, assuming that femininity and weakness are synonymous in 
the general judgment of mankind. Soshe would make her wri- 
ting strong, like the writing of men. She brings forth her gifts, 
the wine and meat of her sacrifice, and they are strong—so rank 
at times they smell to heaven. It does not matter that she pos- 
sesses 

‘The heart to see with past man’s brain and eyes. 
Whatever man has done with head or hand, that she would do 
likewise. Realism is strong, so she cultivates realism, and 
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proves that she can Zolaize her pages with the best of the realists 
when she tries. She braces her nerves tothe unnatural task until 
nothing repels or intimidates her. She determines to explore the 
remotest depths of truth, and with the intrepidity of the ‘best 
swimmer’ at a fashionable resort makes her reckless plunge and 
comes up with her fair form splotched with the slimy ooze of the 
bottom. ‘The men standing by applaud her daring, but it is not 
the applause of genuine admiration. Landor came upon some of 
these female realists in his period, and called them, with a jus- 
tice somewhat Rhadamanthine, ‘swans of the cesspool.’ Beauty 
may possibly be found in the low levels of human thought and 
passion, but the region is malarious, and the necessity for the 
exposure of woman in seeking it out does not yet exist.” 


Mr. Abernethy remarks that such “exhibition of literary im- 
pudence is neither womanly nor beautiful,” and brands it as 
“ultimately hideous,” “false and libelous,” and “lacking the de- 
corum of an honest intention.” 


‘“‘Names are not necessary [says he]: we all know clever young 
women who publish fiction and poetry that they themselves could 
not calmly read and discuss in a mixed company. When the 
screen of the printed page is removed, the blush of instinctive 
womanhood gives evidence of the unwarrantable temerity of 
permitting thoughts torun off the pen that would stain the tongue 
to utter. We wonder at the achievements of some of these young 
adventuresses, filled as they are with surprises of force, insight, 
and analysis, and evincing often a knowledge of good and evil too 
profound to be altogether compatible with innocence, one would 
think; but we wonder more at the common absence of feminine 
restraint of any evidence or recognition of the differentiation of 
sex. ‘The assumption of authorship appears to include immunity 
from the elemental responsibilities inherent in the fact of woman- 
hood and sexhood. 

“A reputation based upon the ability to be cleverly shocking 
and to mention the unmentionable with an ingenious amplitude 
of detail is not a reputation calculated to give dignity and seri- 
ousness to woman’s candidature for the high places of honor in 
literature. If the ‘eternal feminine’ is to continue the influence 
it has maintained through the centuries on the side of grace, 
beauty, purity, reverence, romance, and ideality, the supreme op- 
portunity of letters must be secured. It would be a calamity of 
wide-reaching effect if woman’s entrance into literature should 
be found to mark the beginning of the decay of this peculiar dif- 
ferentiating influence upon social and individual life. When one 
reflects upon the grand possibilities afforded by literature for 
propagating the ideals and establishing the standards of culture 
most consonant with refined womanhood, one can hardly view 
without a shudder the indifference of brilliant women who trail 
their intellects in the dust and dirt of the profession, satisfied 
with the responsive gusto and guffaw of the vulgar throng. The 
high-priest of modern realism has sneered at the conservatism of 
decorous restraint as a principle of ‘academic esthetics.’ It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the women of literature at least will 
not feel bound to accept as a finality the logic of this sneer.” 


Balzac to Have a Statue.—‘‘ At last Balzac is to have a statue. 
It was shortly after the death of the author of the ‘Comédie 
Humaine’ that Alexandre Dumas the elder took in hand the col- 
lection of subscriptions for this purpose, and organized musical 
and dramatic performances to aid in erecting statues of Honoré 


de Balzac and Frédéric Soulié. But an unexpected obstacle 
to the completion of the undertaking was the stubborn opposition 
of Balzac’s widow. In spite of Alexandre Dumas’s remon- 


strances, Mme. de Balzac took legal proceedings to stop the col- 
lection of subscriptions. Although non-suited she gained her 
object, for the ardor of collectors and subscribers was effectually 
damped by her energetic opposition. The letter of Clesinger, the 
sculptor, to Dumas on this occasion is rather amusing. He 
wrote: ‘My dear Dumas, I read in the papers that you have just 
received a notice from Mme. de Balzac to put a stop to our mon- 
uments. As far as I'm concerned I give you notice that I have 
not stopped my work, and that I believe I have a right, in spite 
of all the widows in the world,to make a statue of any great man 
Ilike. I don’t know if Soulié has left a widow, and I never 
heard speak of Mme. Shakespeare or Mme. Racine. What I do 
know is that you shall have your statue all ready ina month. It 
is I who will give it. That's my subscription.’ ”"— Zhe Bookseller. 
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TYRANNY OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 


A DESIRE for the reformation of fictional writing seems to 

prevail everywhere. Occasionally the remedies suggested 
tor the correction of alleged evils in novel-making run counter, 
but the fact remains that there is a growing opposition to fiction 
that violates long-tested and respected canons. One of the latest 
phases of fiction attacked is that of the controversial form. Mr. 
D. F. Hannigan contributes a brief treatise on this subject to 
The Westminster Review for March, in which he arraigns the 
controversialist in fiction as “a tyrant in the republic of letters.” 
After a general review of the field of fiction, with remarks upon 
the faults and excellences of various styles, Mr. Hannigan says: 


or 


[he impartial critic must admit that the importation of anal- 
ysis, controversy, and vague speculation into novels has seriously 
deteriorated their literary value. This fashion—for, after all, it 
is nothing better—was first extensively introduced by George 
Eliot, a writer whose great talent did not save her from that ten- 
dency toward pedantry which appears to beset all women of pro- 
found learning and fixed intellectual habits. The author of 
‘Daniel Deronda’ had passed a considerable portion of her life in 
the society of metaphysicians and political economists. When 
she made her first experiment in novel-writing, she was no longer 
young. It must have been an effort for her to avoid philosophi 
cal dissertations in ‘Scenes from Clerical Life’ and ‘Adam Bede.’ 
She certainly lapsed from pure narrative in ‘The Mill on the 
Floss.’ She became more ‘analytic’—in other words, more prosy 
—in ‘Middlemarch,’ and finally, in ‘Daniel Deronda,’ she devel- 
oped into a philosopher expounding certain theories of life through 
the medium of fiction.” 


Mr. Hannigan believes that it would have been better for 
George Eliot’s fame if she had never written “ Daniel Deronda,” 
and thinks that a few years hence readers will feel “as little 
tempted to touch that elaborate work of fiction as to turn over the 
dull pages of ‘Theophrastus Such.’” He continues: 


“But let us have done with the controversial novel. Let ‘fad- 
dists’ write pamphlets, and leave fiction alone. Our novelists 
should study the methods of Defoe, Fielding, and Scott, and 
avoid the faults of George Eliot. 

“The whole matter resolves itself into this: A novel is nothing 
more or less than a story. At first sight, this may appear to 
lower the dignity of fiction. But does it? Is it a small thing to 
portray human beings, to describe their loves, their joys, their 
sins, their sufferings, their triumphs—all their experiences from 
the cradle to the grave? The man or woman who can do this 
thoroughly is a great novelist. The mere controversialist who, 
borrowing the form of fiction, gives us a series of discussions in- 
stead of a story is not a novelist at all... Byron has called Field- 
ing ‘the prose Homer of human nature.’ And what is Fielding? 
Only a story-teller; but all the same, in spite of the flippant criti- 
cism of Sarah Grand’s Evadne, he still remains our greatest 
writer of fiction. Balzac, the great French novelist, whom M. 
Zola, perhaps wrongly, claims as a naturalist, was above all and 
beyond all a story-teller. The philosophy of ‘La Comédie 
Humaine’ is never obtruded on the reader. Let our novelists 
take the lesson to heart. Let them learn how to tell a story per- 
fectly. One English writer of fiction of our time, whose recent 
death ere his powers had reached their full maturity must be 
sincerely regretted, could certainly spin a good yarn, but his 
books are all lopsided. Mr. Stevenson understood what narrative 
meant, but he apparently forgot that women ‘constitute at least 
half the human race. The result is that even his best efforts are 
tales for men and boys—not novels. 

“Let us hope that controversial fiction will soon disappear. It 
isa bore and atyranny. Such books should be relegated to the 
region of tracts. Let it be remembered that the novelist’s func- 
tion is simply this—to write a natural story of buman life. 
There is only one living English novelist who never forgets his 
true vocation—Mr. Thomas Hardy.” 


‘*How many characters are there in your play?” said the manager. 

“Characters?” said the astonished dramatist. “Didn't I just tell you 
this was an up-to-date drama? Not a single person in the piece has even a 
shred of character.”—7he /ndianapolis Journal. 
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HOW IAN MACLAREN’S “BONNIE BRIER 
BUSH” GREW. 


S was the case with Miss Harraden’s “Ships that Pass in the 
Night,” Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
which is attracting much attention now, was much less the result of 
premeditated purpose or the outcome of overmastering impulse 
than an accident precipitated by friend- 
ly coaxing and stimulus. This is accord- 
ing to his own confession. Mr. James 
Ashcroft Noble relates, in 7he Book- 
man, the details of an interview that 
he had with the author soon after the 
appearance of his very successful book, 
Mr. Noble first read the book as a pro- 
fessional critic, and it so affected him 
to both laughter and tears that he de- 
termined to see and talk with the writer 
of it. 

Having discovered that Ian Mac- 
laren was the Rev. John Watson, of the 
English Presbyterian Church, he visit- 
ed his home, at Sefton Park, and found 
aman who did “not look literary,” who 
was “tall, strongly built, with cleanly 
carved, decisive features, and the 
steady, alert eyes which testify to a 
firm will and a perfectly poised nervous 
organization” —“ one of those born lead- 
ers and helpers to whom a man or 
woman in what is colloquially called 
‘a tight place’ might go with a sure 
expectation of receiving aid, guidance, 
comprehension, sympathy.” We quote from Mr. Noble’s nar- 
rative : 


“You must have been collecting and arranging your materials 
for some time, and looking forward to the publication of this, or 
some similar book, at a suitable opportunity.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Watson, “not even that. The existence of 
the book was entirely unpremeditated. It is as great a surprise 
to me as it is to any one; I can’t even yet get over my wonder 
at it. Nothing could well be further from the lines of activity in 
which I had deliberately set myself to travel.” 

“Then how did it come about?” 

“Ah, that’s a very odd story. You perhaps know that Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll and I have been acquaintances for some time, 
and I have contributed to his magazine, 7e E-xfosztor, a num- 
ber of articles on my own class of subjects. Well, Nicoll is a 
wonderful man; he sees what nobody else can see; he’s just ‘no 
canny.’ I forget how long it is since he began to bother me to 
write some sketches of Scottish life—he knew I could do it—so he 
said—and I must doit forhim. He kept on—talk, talk, talk—in 
that queer, quiet way of his, and I answered nothing, because 
there was nothing to say. Then he began to write letters, and 
finally to send telegrams, and then I said, ‘This is growing seri- 
ous; I must put astoptoit.’ And, you see, there was only one 
way of putting a stop to it; so I just followed the example of the 
unjust judge in the parable, and I sat down there and then and 
wrote a story which I sent off to him. I have every reason to 
believe that it was a very poor story; but it was all the better on 
that account, for it seemed that I could only convince him of my 
penury by exhibiting my rags. Butoh, that man! as I said just 
now, he really is ‘no canny.’ I got the manuscript back, and 
with it a letter. I wish I had kept that letter; I should have 
liked to show it to you. But it ran something like this: ‘I shall 
not print this story. It is not what / want, and not what I know 
that you can do. Write something else in your true vein, and 
send it to me soon.’ You see Nicoll didn’t know when he was 
beaten, but I knew when I was beaten. There was nothing for it 
but to give in, sol thought of some types of character which I 
had known in my Scottish parishes when I was a young minister 
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fifteen years or more ago, and I selected one or two of them, and 
wrote ‘Domsie,’ which, you remember, is the first sketch in the 
‘Brier Bush.’ And, by the way, there is just one point which | 
should like to mention now. Some people seem curious about 
the ‘originals’ of this and that character in the stories. If the 
book continues to interest people I should like it to be known 
that there are no originals—that there is not a single portrait in 
the volume; the people are simply individualizations of types 
that are familiar to every minister— 
or, for the matter of that, to every 
layman—in any Highland or semi- 
Highland parish. But I was telling 
vou about ‘Domsie.’ This time | 
didn't receive the manuscript back 
again. I simply gota letter from Dr. 
Nicoll, the purport of which was that 
‘Domsie’ had affected him much in the 
same manner that you were kind 
enough to say it had affected you. It 
Was just what he wanted, and should 
appear in an early number of TZke 
British Weekly. Then he wanted 
more, and somehow the other stories 
came into shape, till finally the book 
was published. And there itis; but, as 
I have said, it is a surprise to me still.” 

“Well,” I said, “I think that is one 
of the most curious histories of an im- 
aginative work that Ieverheard. The 
story most like it is that of how George 
Eliot was induced by G. H. Lewes to 
try her hand at fiction; but it is clear 
that when the idea was suggested to 
her she took to it much more readily 
and kindly than you did. The ordi- 
nary notion of imaginative creation is 
that it is the outcome of an irresistible 
impulse.” 

“It wasn’t so in my case. I was not conscious of any power in 
that direction ; and even now that the book is published, and you 
and other kind critics have said all sorts of pleasant things about 
it, I feel as doubtful about myself as ever.” 


ZANGWILL ON IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


M R. ZANGWILL asserts that Ibsen is one of the only three 
4 literary men to whom Europe listens; that Tolstoi and 
Zola share with Ibsen the supreme privilege of the world’s ear. 
“Tolstoi’s religion,” he says, “everybody knows. Ibsen's is ob- 
scure, but no less inspiring. Even Zola is showing signs of dis- 
satisfaction with a closed materialism.” Mr. Zangwill conducts 
the critical department of Zhe Pall Mall Magazine, from which 
we quote the following: 


“The Ibsen boom is over! Pause, O Philistine, before praising 
my judgment. The‘boom’ is over, but not Ibsen. Ibsen has 
arrived. He has settled down into the steady luminosity of the 
fixed star; he is no longer the wandering meteor, the dread por- 
tent, heralding plague andflame. Onthe Continent schools have 
long since arisen to which he is areactionary. In England his 
broad-browed face, with its shock of white hair and its bushy 
white beard, is ceasing to be distinguishable from that of Father 
Christmas. Critics are even quarreling with one another for the 
honor of having discovered him. His plays are produced in Lon- 
don in their native tongue almost as soon as they are written—at 
any rate in ‘copyright performances,’ wherein distinguished per- 
sons mumble indistinct Norwegian. Yes, decidedly the day 
of Ibsen is over, and his days are come. Ibsen is now a British 
institution; it is difficult todisentangle him from ‘Trial by Jury’ 
and ‘Sunday Closing.’ 

“T opened his new play with fear and trembling, apprehending 
another ‘Master-Builder.’ But lo! I found it a miracle of lucid- 
ity. There is no reason why ‘Little Eyolf’ should not have been 
published as a Christmas story by the lamented Christian, Charles 
Dickens. Little Eyolf is only our old friend Tiny Tim over 
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again. Though Ibsen's work strikes to the very rdot and purpose 
of life, his little cripple really suggests no deeper questionings of 
destiny than does Dickens’s. Only the difference is that Ibsen 
sees there is a question, and Dickens does not. Indeed, very 
few of our novelists are alive to the significance of their own 
puppets. Cripples, like blind men with tapping sticks and high- 
waymen with horse-pistols, are merely picturesque properties. 
Although superficially the story of the life and death of little 
Eyolf is made to point a Dickensian moral of universal benevo- 
lence, Ibsen is trying after something much deeper. Why Eyolf 
became a cripple, and why Eyolf was drowned, this is what he 
wants to throw light upon; and in this play we see him groping 
after a law and a reign of moral causation as sure and as un- 
swerving as causation in the physical world. Eyolf’s life, like 
his death, was due to his parents” selfishness. From his death 
springs his parents’ higher love and altruism, and thus little 
Eyolf has not lived in vain: 

‘ There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave, 


We kissed again with tears.’’ 


THE POET IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE. 


IKE Goethe, like Tennyson, like Browning, the true poet 
must be a poet of optimism, not of pessimism. So writes 
Charles J. Goodwin, in 7e New Wordd, in an essay devoted to 
consideration of the relations of poetry to an age of science, such 
as we are now living in. Mr. Goodwin regards science as the 
handmaiden of poesy, and believes that together they are to 
accompany religion, and that thus the destiny of man is to be 
achieved. He does not believe that the details of physical science 
should have much if any part in poetical thought, nor that the poet 
should make the doctrine of evolution, or any other scientific 
doctrine, the principal theme of his verse; but he does believe 
that science has taught us truths which may be used by the poet 
for the interpretation of higher knowledge. And he says that we 
have had enough of the poetry of doubt; that we now need “the 
strong guidance of one who shall show us the order in chaos, the 
hope in uncertainty, the beauty and glory of human life.” To 
this he adds: ‘The field is ready—it is vacant.” 

The greater part of Mr. Goodwin's essay is given to a critical 
review of the poetry of William Watson, in whom he does not 
see the poet of the future. He says that the mastery of poetic 
art is Mr. Watson’s greatest merit, but that the manner of his 
expression is more notable than the thought; and that his poems 
“seem to be the product of a time of spiritual darkness and ship- 
wreck, of uncertainty and doubt and agnosticism.” What Mr. 
Goodwin has to say about poets generally is of sufficient interest 
and importance to quote, and we extract as follows: 


“or 


rhere is, to be sure, a vast amount of fine poetry of deep sig- 
nificance that is nowadays rarely read at all; but it is not simply 
the desire for new things that impels us often to turn away from 
the ‘classics’ of past ages to seek in a new volume of verse some 
hitherto unrecognized genius. Those to whose tastes poetry ap- 
peals feel a natural and justifiable desire to see their own life, 
their thoughts, hopes, and fears, expressed in this immortalizing 
form of art; and as the life and thought of no two ages are alike, 
so the needs of none can be entirely satisfied by the great poets 
of all time. Every generation needs its own master, its own 
representative. To him we look for the clear and steady presen- 
tation of our life and our destiny; him we expect to discover an 
ideality in our surroundings of which we ourselves had not been 
conscious; in him, above all, we seek the comfort and inspira- 
tion of a superior nature, a deeper insight. If his verse is perish- 
able, it still may serve the present need; if it be undying, then 
the world is richer by one great genius, and we of his time, 
among whom he has lived and thought, shall be known hereafter 
as we are. 

“The first question we must put concerning each poet who 
comes under our examination, unless he is professedly imitative, 
is: Is he, in any true and noteworthy sense, a representative of 
his age? We have no right to expect the great universal poet, 
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the myriad-minded, who knows the men and manners of all ages 
as by instinct, and who comes and goes, we know not whence or 
whither. <A poet of the second order—the greatest that is given 
to most ages—one who can transform into noble verse the deep 
and spiritual meaning of our own thoughts and purposes, our 
struggles and achievements, we may hope, if we are reasonably 
fortunate, to possess. Certain it is that we shall have poets of 
the third class—those who represent us faithfully, but only in 
our weakness, or in some single characteristic only, such as our 
esthetic tastes—great poets, it may be, but not universal even for 
their own age. Below these come the crowds of those who feel 
and sing as every other man has felt and sung, or those who sing 
as they have read, and feel nothing. Even this latter poetry may, 
in default of better, be worth writing and worth reading; but it 
is at least desirable to understand what sort of thing it is we 
write and read, how far it rises above or falls below the dull level 
of our fragmentary daily life.” 


Grandmother Sings.—“A letter from St. Petersburg says: ‘A 
singer who attracts much interest in educated circles has recently 
come to the surface. It is a peasant woman seventy years of age, 
Irina Fedossowa, belonging to the government district of Olonez. 
She can neitherread nor write, but can recite from memory nine- 
teen thousand folk-songs and legends. Messrs. Barsson and Wino- 
gradow have already written down volumes of folk-songs and 
heroic legendary songs after her dictation. On Sunday the old 
mamma gavea public entertainment before an immense audience. 
She appeared a decrepit woman, her face wrinkled up, stumbling 
painfully to her seat; but once seated, with her hands folded in 
her lap, she appears rejuvenated by several decades; her voice 
sounds clear, and so is her enunciation. With her eyes sparkling 
she recited her songs; the language is flowery and full of high 
poetic sentiment. The public understood at once that before it 
was the embodiment of legendary lore, and applauded vigor- 
ously. The advent of Irina Fedossowa illustrated to-day how 
the songs of the Nibelungen and of Gudrun were perpetuated.’” 
—The Musical Courier. 


NOTES. 


GRANT ALLEN writesto 7he Saturday Review as follows: *** The Woman 
who Did’ was not written ‘swiftly’ and ‘hotly.’ It was written with long 
and calm deliberation. I spent five years in maturing it, before I ever put 
pen to paper. I spent several months in writing the first outline. I spent 
two vears in re-reading, polishing, correcting it, till every episode, every 
sentence, everv image, every epithet had been considered and reconsidered 
eight or nine times over. Good or bad, it is my best possible work. There 
is not a word in it which I desire to change. And though I may not have 
pleased your critic, yet I have certainly attained the end he denies; I have 
written what I consider to be a work of art, and I am ready to stand or fall 
by it. However much reviewers may differ from one, it is at least a natural 
and honest desire to be judged by what one is, rather than by what one is 
not 


ONCE Rossetti asked Whistler how he liked a sketch he had made for a 
picture. ‘It has good points,” wasthe answer; ‘‘go ahead with it.” A few 
weeks later he was asked about the picture. “Doing famously,” said 
Rossetti: “I’ve ordered a stunning frame for it.’’ Some time later Mr. 
Whistler saw the canvas, framed, but still virgin of paint-brush or paint. 
‘*You've done nothing to it,” said Mr. Whistler. ‘‘No,’’ replied Rossetti, 
‘but I've written a sonnet on the subject, if you would care to hear it.” 
When the recitation was over, Mr. Whistler said: ‘‘ Rossetti, take out the 
canvas and put the sonnet in the frame.” 


THE report of the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language 
speaks of a steady advance during the past year. The number who pre- 
sented themselves for examination in Irish in the schools of the National 
Board amounted to 1,051, as compared with 831 in 1893. The number of 
National School-masters who obtained certificates to teach Irish nearly 
doubled. There was also an increase of eleven in the number of schools 
in which Irish is taught under the National Board. The number of pupils 


who passed the intermediate examinations in Irish was equally satisfac- 


; " 
tory, amounting to 480, as compared with 379 in 1893, and 176 in 1892. The 
sale of the Society's books has also increased.—7se Atheneum. 


MIss STODDART'S biography of Professor Blackie is now almost ready 
for publication, although some delay may be expected while the Professor’s 
correspondence, which has been placed in Miss Stoddart’s hands, is gone 
through for material. The biography is almost certain to be of the great- 
est interest, ard the biographer has already shown her capacity for such 
work in her sketch of the life of her father, Thomas Tod Stoddart, the 
Ettrick poet-angler, a book issued four or five years ago, which furnished 
Mr. Andrew Lang and other writers with a considerable amount of matter 
for articles.—Literary World, London 


WE notice numerous announcements of “literary suppers’’ in our 
weekly exchanges. We like these “literary suppers” as they are given in 
Georgia, where evervbody has a good appetite and not one word is said on 
literary topics.— Zhe Atlanta Constitution 
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SCIENCE. 


INTELLIGENCE OF INSECTS IN SEARCH OF 
HONEY. 


Rega remarkable provisions in certain flowers to provide for 

their fertilization by insects has long been known to natu- 
ralists, having first been brought to general notice by Charles 
Darwin. But the ingenious arrangements on the part of the 
flower to insure that the honey-seeking insect shall come in con- 
tact with the pollen and so carry some of it away to another 
flower would be of little value did the insect not know its busi- 
ness. In an article in Anow/edge (March 1), Rev. Alexander S. 
Wilson points out the importance to the vegetable world of intel- 
ligence and diligence on the part of their insect visitors. Hesays: 


“The value of any set of fertilizing agents depends on the 
number of separate flowers which each individual visits ; multiply- 
ing the visitors does not, therefore, compensate for their lack of 
diligence. The visit of a systematic worker is far more efficient 
than that of a less industrious insect; but this is due quite as 
much to intelligence as to diligence, for the careless or unintel- 
ligent can no more avoid entering the same flowers repeatedly 
than a number of separate insects working independently. Re- 
visitation not only does a flower no good, but involves loss, its 
pollen being brought back and applied to its own stigma instead 
of being transferred to another blossom. Insects which return 
to flowers already visited lose their time. In their own interest, 
therefore, the more intelligent will avoid overlapping, and their 
efficiency as fertilizers will increase in proportion.” 


As might have been expected, the most intelligent of all the 
flower-haunting insects is the bee. Some of its time-saving de- 
vices are described by Mr. Wilson. ‘The first of these, which was 
noticed by the old Greek philosopher Aristotle, is the bee’s habit 
of visiting the flowers of only one kind of plant in a single jour- 
ney. Says Mr. Wilson: 


“A hive-bee paid nine successive visits to the same species of 
flower; one bumble-bee fifteen, and another eleven, passing over 
many other flowers. Mr. H. O. Forbes saw a bee visit thirty 
flowers of the dead nettle in succession, passing over other 
flowers, such as convolvulus, rubus, and solanum. ‘This habit 
is very manifest, particularly in our native bees; when any plant 
is very abundant they may frequently be seen at work upon its 
blossoms almost continuously, for hours, if not for entire days. 
No doubt this is partly explained by the limited number of species 


- whose flowers secrete nectar on any given day. A flower does 


not generally begin secreting until its essential organs are ma- 
ture, since the need for economy presses upon the blossom as well 
as the bee. There can be no doubt, however, that Mr. Darwin's 
explanation is the true one. By keeping to one kind of flower at 
a time the insect gets familiar with its ins and outs, and can thus 
work more rapidly, while practise makes it expert, and thus time 
and labor are saved. 

“The importance of this habit to flowers is very obvious. An 
insect which visits all kinds of flowers indiscriminately misplaces 
the pollen, carrying it to the stigma of a different species from 
that whence it was obtained. Constancy on the part of the visi- 
tor prevents the pollen being taken to the wrong flowers, where 
it would be quite wasted.” 


Mr. Wilson next calls attention to the fact that the value of an 
insect’s visit to a plant is diminished unless its habits lead to the 
methodical application of the pollen of one flower to the stigmas 
of those of a different plant, flowers on the same plant not being 
so fertile, one with another. This is insured by the habit of 
working upward on a spike of flowers, entering the lowest ones 
first and then those just above. The advantage of this to the bee 
is that the lower and more developed flowers are more apt to con- 
tain nectar, and hence the bee does not waste his time. The 
advantage to the flower is that since the stamens or pollen- 
shedding parts develop sooner than the stigma or pollen-receiving 
part, the upper and younger flowers are in the male stage or are 
ready to give their pollen to the bee when the lower ones are in 
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the female stage ; that is, are ready to receive it. Thus, when 
the pollen-carrying insect, working from below upward, comes 
directly from the upper flowers of one plant to the lower flowers 
of another, he is following the best possible method. The way 
in which stamens and stigma successively present themselves to 
the bee, so that he always gets pollen from the young flowers and 
gives it to the older 
ones, is shown by ¥. 
the structure of 
the wood-sage, of 
which we _ repro- 
duce Mr. Wilson’s 
illustration. He 
says: 
“Thestamens 
having shed their 
pollen bend back- 
ward over the up- 
per edge, and the 
stigma which at first is 
behind the stamens bends 
forward and occupies the 
entrance of the flower. 
The number of flowers 
on each spike is usually 
much greater than that 
shown in the picture.” 






oe The Wood Sage (7eucrtum scorodonia) 
How natural stupidity ,, young upper flower in male stage; 2, 0! 
lower flower in female stage; s4, stigma 


, older 
hampers one who is seek- 
ing his daily bread as well in the insect world as with us human 
beings, is well shown by Mr. Wilson: 


“Simple flowers have the honey exposed and easily accessible 
to all insects, but in more highly developed blossoms it is ofte1 
so completely concealed that only intelligent visitors can dis 
cover it. Sprengel long ago noticed the stupid manner in which 
flies behave when searching for nectar. One of the carrion flies 
constantly misses its aim when trying to insert its proboscis into 
the flowers of Bistort. Beetles are equally awkward and make 
many ineffectual attempts to reach the honey of Erodium. Such 
stupidity is, however, characteristic only of short-lipped species, 
for it has been shown that structural adaptation and intelligence 
advance together. Among flower-haunting insects a long pro- 
boscis is indicative of a high grade of intelligence. Butterflies 
are especially deft, thrusting their proboscis into flowers and 
withdrawing it with astonishing swiftness and precision. The 
dexterity of the more specialized bees is almost equally great, 
though even bees may be seen sometimes fumbling about in vain 
for the entrance to the nectary on flowers with which they are not 
familiar. They soon recognize the value of the euiding lines on 
petals, and, following them, overtake more work. In this way 
they are induced to enter flowers in the manner most calculated 
to effect cross-fertilization. Less intelligent guests, unable to 
interpret the honey-guides, might remove the nectar without con- 
ferring any benefit on the flowers.” 


The importance of the social habit to the value of insects as 
fertilizers is next insisted upon, owing tothe division of labor, and 
the author finally closes with the following interesting suggestion : 

“Two Summers agoI had a good opportunity of observing how 
bees go about their work on a rich bed of whiteclover. On chilly 
days, when few insects were at work, they did not visit systemat- 
cally, but only entered a few flowers on each head of clover. It 
seemed as though, reveling in abundance, they had relaxed their 
methods, and were acting on the generous principle of not reap- 
ing the corners of their fields; but perhaps the scanty secretion 
of the nectar, in consequence of the cold, might have something 
to do with it. Be this as it may, on sunny days, when many 
insects were at work, the bees behaved quite differently, seldom 
leaving a clover-head until they had exhausted every one of its 
numerous florets. The intense activity and the careful, sys- 
tematic procedure of the little toilers suggested the idea that pos- 
sibly the hum of neighboring workers exercised some influence 
upon their actions. Every one knows the kind of inspiration for 
work which one experiences when the sights and sounds of indus- 
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try are all around. Music is known to possess a remarkabie 
charm for spiders, and there is not a Jittle fascination about the 
notion that bees somehow stimulate and encourage each other by 
humming. In studying the organization of flowers, too, one is 
deeply impressed by the thoroughness with which Nature does 
her work; nothing is left to chance, no stone is upturned, no pre- 
caution omitted that can conduce to the end in view. Flowers, 
we might almost say, have honey for the diligent, the intelligent, 
the systematic worker; none for the careless, the capricious, or 
the idle. Nor is it otherwise in human experience, for nothing 
can be less remunerative than desultory work.” 


HOW AND WHY A GLACIER MOVES. 
~ VERY ONE knows that a glacier is a great river of ice, 
which, taking its rise among Alpine snows, moves slowly 
down some valley till it reaches a warmer place where it melts 
and flows away as water. Even those who have seen glaciers, 
however, scarcely realize how similar in many respects the flow is 
to that of aliquid. Water flows rapidly down a slope; molasses 
flows more slowly, but its movement is none the less a true flow- 
ing. The ice-mass of a glacier is more leisurely still; but its 
motion is like the yielding flow of a very viscous liquid, not the 
steady push of a solid mass. In Anow/edge, March 1, P. L. 
Addison tells of one of the theories put forth by scientific men to 
explain this curious plasticity of large ice-masses. It is, perhaps, 
that which is now accepted by the largest number of authorities, 
and is not materially different from the theory of regelation put 
forth by Tyndall in his “Glaciers of the Alps.” We quote the 
principal parts of Mr. Addison’s article below : 


“Tt is hardly necessary to point out thata glacier does not s/zde 
down the valley which contains it. The well-proved differential 
movement, the inequalities of the ground over which it passes, 
and the bends round which it has to turn, render sliding motion 
impossible. And besides this, the apparently rigid glacier creeps 
down slopes on which soft clay or loose shingle remain practically 
immovable. 

“If we examine a piece of ice, say for example an icicle, we 
find that it is exceedingly brittle; if thrown down upon the 
ground, it breaks into many pieces. A piece of soft clay can be 
bent or compressed into any shape with ease, and yet an ice-sheet, 
of exactly the same composition as the icicle, will steadily flow 
down slopes so gentle that soft clay will stand on them without 
moving at all. When a bed of clay moves down a hillside, the 
particles of which it is composed slide past and roll over each 
other, till they come to a state of rest at the bottom, but as the ice 
could not behave in this manner, other causes must be sought to 
account for glacier motion. 

“There is a peculiar irregularity in the movement of glaciers 
which probably first led to the discovery of the cause, and this is 
that the motion is quicker during the day than at night, and the 
Summer rate is often double that attained during the Winter. 
This shows that pressure from behind cannot be the cause of the 
motion, for, through the greater accumulation of ice and snow 
on the higher levels, the pressure must be greater during the 
Winter season when the movement is least. The fact that the 
motion of the ice-sheet is greater during the day than in the 
night, and in Summer than during Winter, naturally leads us to 
conclude that Zea¢ must indirectly have something to do with the 
phenomenon, for the movement is greatest during that part of 
the twenty-four hours when the ice is subjected to the Sun’s rays, 
and in the warmer seasons of the year. An examination of the 
physical properties of the glacier will show how it can be affected 
by heat and yet, as a mass, remain in the form of ice. 

“When a thin slab of ice is subjected to microscopical examin- 
ation, it will be seen that it is not, as it appears to the naked eye, 
a homogeneous mass of solidified water, but a confused agglom- 
eration of minute crystals, with cavities equally minute lying 
between them. A glacier is simply water in a crystalline state, 
and any motion in the mass involves the movement of the crys- 
tals of which it is composed. 

“Tt has aiready been mentioned that the flow of the ice-sheet is 
quickest at the center and on the surface, and slowest at the bot- 
tom and against the sides of the valley; it follows, therefore, as 
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the motion is differential, that the ice crystals in the center of the 
glacier must pass by those composing the sides and bottom. 
This appears to raise a difficulty, for if the minute crystals were 
to crush past one another, owing to their traveling at different 
speeds, they would soon be ground toa fine powder. This does 
not, however, take place, and the ice-sheet remains a solid and 
brittle mass.” 


According to the theory that Mr. Addison is here expounding, 
the crystals move by melting and then recrystallizing under the 
influence of energy imparted by the Sun, just as the crystals of 
snow in a snowball melt and recrystallize under the warmth and 
pressure of the hand, making the mass of thousands of solid snow 


crystals act like a plastic substance. Says Mr. Addison: 


“The method may be thus described: The heat of the Sun 
melts the ice on the surface of the glacier, and it contracts in bulk 
on becoming liquid, and flows downward by the aid of gravita- 
tion into the interstices between the ice-crystals below. Here 
the water is no longer influenced by the Sun’s rays, and again 
becomes crystalline, but the crannies and corners into which it 
has found its way are not suitable in shape to contain it in the 
form of crystals, and therefore in parting with its heat it employs 
that irresistible force due to crystallization to make the cavities 
larger. In other words, it pushes away the molecules surround- 
ing it down the path of least resistance. But we must not forget 
that the molecules of water on becoming re-crystallized part with 
latent heat. This heat is taken up by adjacent molecules of ice, 
which, in their turn, become water, flow downward and exert 
pressure in the process of re-crystallization. Thus, little by lit- 
tle, and from molecule to molecule, the heat derived from the 
Sun is transmitted through the length and breadth of the glacier. 
The action is not at one place alone, but permeates the whole 
mass. We must look upon the glacier as an agglomeration of 
moving molecules, which, having utilized gravitation to enable 
them to flow downward when in a liquid state, follow up that 
movement by an overpowering pressure produced during thei: 
process of re-crystallization.” 


MICROBES THAT SWARM IN THE AIR. 


BBs public understands pretty well by this time that the 

water it drinks, the air it breathes, and the Earth it treads, 
all teem with myriads of micro-organisms. But how these can 
be counted, what good or harm they do, and under what condi- 
tions they vary in number, are not so well known. In an inter- 
esting article on ““‘Some Recent Researches on the Air” in The 
Gentleman's Magazine, London, February, Mr. C. M. Aitman 
enlightens us on some of these points. We quote from the arti- 


cle below : 


“To the unassisted eye, the presence of even any solid parti- 
cles in the air is, as a rule, entirely invisible. We say this is so 
as a rude, for there are circumstances when the solid particles in 
the air are rendered visible. Every one is aware of the appear- 
ance of a stream of sunlight introduced through a slit or hole in 
the shutter of a darkened room. Under such circumstances, the 
air through which the sunlight passes is seen to be full of minute 
dust particles; yet the ‘gay motes’ which are thus seen to ‘ people 
the sunbeam’ constitute, after all, only a very insignificant frac- 
tion of the total number the air contains—for thousands of them 
are far too minute to be visible to the naked eye. Among these 
latter are the germs. It is only, indeed, with the aid of our most 
powerful microscopes that we are enabled to discern these latter, 
and form any estimate of their size. Many of them are less than 
the one twenty-thousandth of an inch. In the words of Prof. 
Percy F. Frankland, one of our first experts on this subject, ‘four 
hundred millions of these organisms could be spread over one 
square inch in a single layer.’ Thus we could have a population 
one hundred times as great as that of London settled on an area 
of a single square inch, without any complaint of overcrowding, 
and giving to each individual organism, not three acres, which 
certain politicians tell us are necessary for the individual man, 
but one four-hundred-millionth of a square inch, which is quite 
adequate for a citizen in the commonwealth of micro-organisms. 

“But among the many and curious characteristics of germ-life, 
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none is more striking than the rate at which they develop. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Frankland, a single bacillus may, in the course of 
twenty-four hours, give rise to a progeny four times as numerous 
as the population of London, and in double that time, a number 
represented by the following figures: 280,000,000,000,000. Now, 
it is by taking advantage of this property that we are able to 
detect their presence and estimate their number in air or in water. 
This we effect by introducing them into some solid nutritive 
medium in which they may freely develop, since, although we 
cannot see one single germ, we have no difficulty in seeing mil- 
lions of them if sufficiently closely packed together. The most 
commonly used medium is peptonized gelatin. Introduce any 
micro-organism into such a substance and it will very soon de- 
velop, with the result that, in place of a single organism, we have 
a family or colony, the members of which, by being confined to 
a limited area, are easily rendered visible to the naked eye; and 
since it has been found that each colony is developed from a 
single organism, all we have to do is to count the number of col- 
onies produced.” 


As is only natural, experiments on the number of microbes in 
the air have yielded very different results under different condi- 
tiions. Says Mr. Aitman: 


“ As we should expect, the air in enclosed spaces—public build- 
ings, private houses, etc.—is very much more heavily loaded with 
them than the outside air. The air of towns, again, is much 
more impure in this respect than theairin the country. Climatic 
conditions seem also to have a considerable influence, such as 
rain, wind, and fogs. The air at high altitudes, again, is much 
freer from micro-organisms than that near the surface of the 
Earth. Even the elevation of a few feet seems to make a differ- 
ence. On the summits of mountains there are very few present. 
According to the researches of Dr. Fischer, a surgeon in the 
German navy, the air at sea, 7o to 120 miles from land, seems to 
be absolutely free of them. Lastly, the season of the year seems 
to determine their number, which is greatest during the months 
of July and August... . 

“The circumstances under which air was found by Dr. Frank- 
land to contain the largest number of microbes was in a barn in 
which flail thrashing was going on. He found that upwards of 
8,000 organisms were falling on a square foot during one minute. 
Experiments carried out at Norwich Cathedral and St. Paul’s, 
London, illustrate the effect of height from the ground in lessen- 
ing their number. In two gallons of air taken at the spire of the 
former cathedral, at an altitude of about 300 feet, only 7 organ- 
isms were found, and 49 fell on a square foot, per minute . 
while in the air on the gravel space in front of the cathedral the 
number was 17 and the number falling 354.” 


What part do these mysterious little organisms play in our 
daily life? The question can be answered only partially. In the 
words of the article: 


“Generally speaking, we may divide them into two great 
classes. The first class includes those whose action is highly 
beneficent; the second class those of a malignant nature. It is 
true that germs in the public mina are still more commonly re- 
garded as the causes of various diseases than as useful agents in 
the promotion of healthy life. But this is altogether a one-sided 
view, and is doubtless due to the fact that the attention of the 
public has been more directed to the so-called pathogenic germs 
(the disease-causing germs) than their useful brethren. It may 
be safely asserted from our limited knowledge of micro-organic 
life that the good they effect far outweighs the evil. 

“Let us reflect for one moment on the great function micro- 
organic life performs in causing the putrefactive and fermentative 
changes which organic matter, both of animal and vegetable ori- 
gin, undergoes. Were it not for their action, such matter would 
accumulate on the surface of the earth, with the result, in the long 
run, that both animal and vegetable life would cease to exist. 
Indeed, we may safely assert that not merely our very life, but 
our comfort and happiness, is largely dependent on these micro- 
scopic agents. It is, perhaps, in the domain of agriculture that 
their beneficent ré/e is most strikingly seen, more especially in 
their action in promoting plant-life in the soil. In all depart- 
merfts of farm-work they are active, and without their aid the 
farmer could make no progress in his arduous and difficult occu- 
pation. Their presence on his farm is as necessary as the pres- 
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ence of his larger live-stock—his cattle, sheep, and pigs; for 
without their assistance he could not grow his crops, or make his 
butter, or ripen his cheese. In short, on their presence in the 
soil, in the manure-heap, in the barn, and in the dairy successful 
farming depends, and for the farmer a stock of bacteria is among 
his first requisites. .. . 

“Among other common micro-organisms in air may be men- 
tioned those which effect the souring of milk—the process known 
as lactic fermentation. ‘That the souring of milk is due to its 
contamination with certain organisms in the air is a fact which 
has long been recognized, and if we take precautions to keep milk 
perfectly pure from the organisms in the air, no souring will take 
place. Another interesting organism is that which converts alco- 
hol in dilute solutions into vinegar—the so-called acetic fermen- 
tation. The action of this organism is seen in the souring which 
takes place in light wines, such as claret, when exposed to the 
air for some time. 

“While, however, many of the organisms of the air are charged 
with functions of the most useful kind, there is no doubt that 
many are the causes of deadly disease. Among those diseases 
which have been proved to be due to definite organisms, the most 
common is tuberculosis, one form of which—pulmonary consump- 
tion—-may be said to be the commonest and most deadly of dis- 
eases. Cholera and hydrophobia may be cited as diseases which 
have been recently shown to be due to germs. One of the most 
interesting discoveries in this department of research, recently 
made, is that ¢e¢anus, or lockjaw, is caused by a bacillus, which 
has been isolated. But while the air, no doubt, contains among 
its numerous micro-organic life many of a pathogenic nature, it 
may be comforting to reflect that even contact with these germs 
does not necessarily produce disease; that, indeed, predisposition 
on the part of the individual is quite as important a factor. This 
is truly a fortunate circumstance, if indeed it is true, as has been 
asserted, that a healthy man breathes in a town such as London 
or Manchester, during ten hours, something like thirty-seven and 
a half millions of these organisms. ; 

“Before leaving this question of micro-organisms in the air, it 
may be interesting to draw the reader’s attention to the impor- 
tant discovery that sunlight seems to have the power of destroy- 
ing many kinds of germs, or, at any rate, of very considerably 
modifying their properties. This fact was first discovered by 
the English experimenters, Downes and Blunt, some seventeen 
years ago; and it is strikingly illustrated by the circumstance 
that certain liquids liable to fermentation ‘go bad’ when kept in 
the dark, but keep when exposed to sunlight. ‘The ultra-violet 
rays seem to be the most potent in this action. With certain 
germs, it has been found that while sunlight does not kill them, 
it may essentially modify their properties. This has been found 
to be the case with the cholera bacillus, which, when exposed to 
sunshine, is robbed of its malignant property.” 


Surgery Up to Date.—Under this heading 7he British Medt- 
cal Journal, London, publishes a short note reflecting with some 
sarcasm on the eagerness of some modern surgeons, especially of 
the younger generation, to operate with the knife whenever they 
see an opportunity. It says: 

“ Modern surgery is heroic enough to please the grim prophet of 
hero worship. It seems to have taken Danton’s motto, De 
l’audace, de l’audace, et encore de l audace [audacity, audacity, 
and still again audacity], for its own. Almost every week one 
hears of some surgical Alexander cutting his way to fresh con- 
quests. It is not unnatural, therefore, that nearly every ambi- 
tious surgeon should see in the knife his /z hoc signo vinces. 
In the hands of a skilful operator the knife doubtless can work 
greater wonders than the fabled wand of the magician, but it 
should be reserved for difficulties worthy of so noble a weapon. 
As Falstaff says of the English nation, it may be said that it was 
always yet the trick of our profession, if they have a good thing, 
to make it toocommon. We cannot help thinking that the knife 
is made just a trifle too common. ‘ 

“This is quite in the spirit of ‘advanced’ surgery, which, in the 
words of one of its chief professors, thinks no more of opening a 
patient’s abdomen than a man does of putting his hand into his 
pocket. Is the day coming when a cold in the nose will be dealt 
with by Ronge’s operation, and bronchitis treated ‘on surgical 
principles’ after preliminary opening of the windpipe ?” 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE LIVING BODY. 


HERE is nothing about which more mystery prevails in the 
mind of the public than that which pertains to the exist- 
ence of electric currents in the living body. ‘That these currents 
exist is an established fact, but they have been vaguely identified 
by the uninformed with nerve-force or vital activity, and much 
confusion has resulted. In a paper in 7he Electrical Review, 
London, March 1, Professor Horsley states just what is known 
about these currents, and points out the falsity of many ideas 
regarding them. We quote below from an abstract of the paper 
in The Electrical World: 


sor 


There is no electrical difference between one part of an unin- 
jured cord or muscle and another, but if injured by cutting, the 
injured part is negative to the uninjured, there being a constant 
difference of potential between the two surfaces which is common- 
ly called the ‘resting difference,’ and it is always present where 
a portion of a living tissue is dead. A nerve impulse travels at 
the rate of about forty miles an hour, but beyond that nothing 
more is known about nervous energy; when the nervous energy 
passes along a nerve or arrives at a muscle it causes a wave of 
contraction, both being accompanied by a change in the electri- 
cal state of the tissue, the small current produced having an op- 
posite direction to that of the resting difference; nerve impulses 
are not electrical, to illustrate which he makes an analogy with the 
successive fall of a row of bricks. The claim made by 
quacks that electricity is life, he entitles as an ‘imposture pro- 
mulgated for the purpose of extracting money from the ignorant ;’ 
he shows when currents do and do not exist in the body, stating 
that they cannot be influenced in any way by the passage of cur- 
rents from the outside. He points out the legitimate use of elec- 
tricity in medicine; in diagnosis, currents are used to find 
whether muscles and nerves are in their natural condition; re- 
garding its use as a treatment very little is known; it is used to 
stimulate the function of activity of muscles or nerves and some- 
times quite empirically and arbitrarily, with the intention of 
bringing about chemical changes in the tissues in order to en- 
courage the natural chemical processes; there is noscientific evi- 
dence whatever proving that there is any quantitative acceleration 
or increase in the tissue changes in the manner indicated, 
although unquestionably improvement occurs; owing to the re- 
sistance of the skin, currents of a certain strength must be used, 
and they cannot possibly be developed from the so-called belts or 
other appliances.” 


OUR CHANCES OF COLLISION WITH A 
COMET. 


HE destruction of the Earth by fire, as foretold in numerous 
prophesies, will take place November 13, 1899, says Pro- 
fessor Falb, of Vienna, who has frequently startled the world by 
predictions of earthquakes, cyclones, and other dire events. Ac- 
cording to him, the end of the world will be brought about by a 
collision with those most erratic of heavenly bodies, the comets. 
Alluding to this prediction of Professor Falb’s, Dr. Klein has 
analyzed the possibilities of our being run into by a comet, and 
the result of his researches is sufficiently reassuring to warrant 
the continuance of preparations for the next French Exhibition. 
Dr. Klein writes in Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart: 


“The question: Is there any possibility of a collision between 
a comet and the Earth? must be answered in the affirmative. It 
is, however, necessary to determine the greatness of the danger. 
The result of such an investigation is not calculated to frighten 
the timid. If we suppose the nucleus of a comet to be a quarter 
of the size of our Earth, there is only one chance in 281 millions 
that we will run against one of these bodies. In other words, it 
means the same as if an individual were to be executed upon 
drawing the single white ball among 281 millions contained in an 
urn. The number of comets which pass through our solar system 
varies between ten and twenty. Under these circumstances the 
Earth should collide with acomet about once in two million years. 
That is a long time, but it does not assist us in determining the 


chances. If the Earth collided with a comet 10,000 years ago, 
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it is, of course, not very likely that a similar accident will take 
place within the next million years. But this does not remove the 
possibility, as the inhabitants of Jupiter must have learned in 
1886, when a comet bumped up against their planet. The comet 
got the worst of it, for it was torn to pieces. 

“Taken for granted that the nucleus of a comet is solid, then a 
collision would be followed by consequences so awful that our 
fancy could not assist us to realize it. Laplace drew attention to 
the fact that a collision would change the position of the Earth 
and the length of time necessary for its rotation. ‘The sea would 
then rush towards the new equator, and every living being would 
perish. Laplace, however, was unacquainted with an important 
physical law—he did not know that the force expended in moving 
ponderous masses is, upon cessation of the movement, converted 
into heat. According to this law, the collision of our Earth with 
acomet the size of our Moon would convert both bodies into 
vapor. 

“The question: Are the comets solid? is therefore of some im- 
portance. Many astronomers do not believe that the comets are 
solid at all, because they remain invisible when passing before 
the Sun. A solid body, though no niore than a hundred miles in 
diameter, would appear as a black spot. But granted that the 
savants are right, the addition of a mass of carbonic acid gas, 
such as the comets undoubtedly contain, would necessarily de- 
stroy all organic life upon our planet. The tail of a comet, how- 
ever, is composed of such small particles of matter that our atmo- 
sphere undoubtedly is much more densely laden. ‘The Earth has 
passed more than once through the tail of a comet without the 
slightest atmospheric changes. When the Earth approaches, the 
head of a comet, the event is generally marked by a shower of 
meteors—a very beautiful but harmless phenomenon.” 





The writer ridicules those theories which assign to our Earth 
an almost eternal existence, as this is in direct opposition to the 
known laws of nature. Equally ridiculous, however, is the as- 
sertion that the Earth will be destroyed by a comet November 13, 
1899. The path of the known comets has not yet been deter- 
mined with sufficient accuracy to warrant such predictions. 

When and Why Red Appears White.—In a recent note (March 
16, page 587) we gave an explanation of the appearance of red as 
black in dim light, as for instance, twilight. It is not generally 
known that under certain conditions the same color looks perfectly 
white, but this is the case. Ina good photographic dark-room 
with ruby-glass windows, a scarlet uniform, for instance, appears 
quite white. That thisis not due, like the phenomenon previously 
noticed, to any lack of senstiveness of the retina to red, is proved 
by Herr H. W. Vogel, of the Berlin Physical Society, who has 
been making some interesting experiments on the subject. He 
finds that when white light is rigidly excluded and the room illu- 
minated solely with pure colored light, whether it be red, green, 
or blue, all sense of color disappears and everything seems to be 
black, white, or a mixture of these; that is, of different shades of 
gray. He concludes from these and other results that our opinion 
of acolor is guided by our perception of the absence of certain 
constituents, so that red is recognized only when light of other 
colors is admitted, and we see that it cannot reflect them. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ALL scientific men were shocked to hear of the total loss of all Nikola 
Tesla’s experimental apparatus by a fire in the building containing his lab- 
oratory, on March 13 last. The fourth floor, where his rooms were sitvated, 
gave way, precipitating much valuable machinery and other apparatus to 
the ground, and ruining it. Mr. Tesla has at once set to work to resume 
his experiments elsewhere, and the disaster will doubtless not prevent, but 
only delay, the accomplishment of the results for which he is striving 

“THE influence of heat is seldom taken into account by the majority of 
photographers,” says P. C. Duchochois in 7he Photographic Times. ‘It is, 
however, of great importance, especially at this season of the year. Not 
only does cold retard the formation of the latent image, but it also impairs 
the developing action.’ 

OF the discovery of Argon, Dr. Geo. McGowan says in Knowledge: “‘ There 
can be but the one opinion that this discovery, the result of so much patient 
and far-sighted investigation, will take its place in the history of science 
as one of the most brilliant achievements of our day.” 

AN earthquake-observatory is to be established by the Turkish Imperial 
Government at Constantinople 

THE use of the metric system will be obligatory in Turkey, after March 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND DRIVING TO 
: DESTRUCTION ? 


OW often during the past thirty or forty years must it have 
appeared to casual lookers-on as though an undirected 
Fate was driving the Church of England to itsdestruction! This 
exclamation is uttered by Zhe London Methodist Recorder, 
which says that it can distinctly remember the time when it was 
quite the exception to find a Methodist who actively favored the 
disestablishment of the Church; when there was in the Metho- 
dist Electorate an earnest and intelligent determination “to re- 
sist a policy which, according to the views then prevailing, in- 
volved the weakening, if not the downfall, of the greatest existing 
bulwark protecting the country against Romanism ;” but that it 
is notsonow. This paper states that even among the very large 
section of Methodists who stoutly sympathize with Unionism, 
and will always vote with the Conservative Party against the 
dismemberment of the Empire, or against that which they regard 
as dangerously Socialistic, there are very many who will vote for 
the disestablishment of the English Church, and very few who 
will actively resist it. The reasons given for this are: 


“In the first place because the Church of England has ceased 
to be a reliable bulwark of Protestant faith and liberties. Its 
largest and most aggressive section is deliberately playing into 
the hands of that ancient enemy whose shadow across the page 
of English history has been a blighting curse. Andin the second 
place the petty tyrannies and annoyances to which we have re- 
ferred have stored up in thousands of Methodist hearts, especially 
in rural England, wrath against the day of wrath.” 


The petty tyrannies and annoyances alluded to are further on 
exemplified, and it is remarked that they might not have irritated 
so deeply if they had been directed exclusively against the 
strongest and wealthiest and least dependent of the non-Con- 
formists, but when, “in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they 
have been concentrated with pitiless pertinacity upon the widow 
and the farm-laborer, the small shop-keeper, and other appar- 
ently helpless folk in remote villages and small towns where 
charity might be used as a weapon of spite and tyranny, then 
little wonder if in process of time it has become an evil, the pres- 
sure of which cannot be endured.” Some illustrations of “petty 
tyrannies and annoyances” are here appended : 


“A lady in Wales died. Her relatives wished that she might 
be buried in her husband’s grave. ‘The Vicar wrote: 

“*No grave can be opened in the churchyard for the burial of 
Elizabeth H——, who is not a parishioner, and has no claim 
under the 1880 Act, except the permission of the Vicar is asked 
for in writing. He will then grant as a favor what is now de- 
manded by non-parishioners as a right, and the payment in this 
case will be twenty shillings. A clergyman will read the Church 
service for the burial of the dead. No other service will be 
allowed.’ 

“Another case occurred only a few weeks ago, and was reported 
tous. We wished to protest on behalf of the friend, but on in- 
quiry Rev. J. E. Clapham, Secretary of the Committee of Privi- 
leges, informed us that the clergyman was well within his rights, 
and that this was one of the points which the bill on being pro- 
moted by the Committee of Privileges and by the other non- 
Conformist bodies was intended to cover. We will give the story 
as it was told by Mr. Perks in the House of Commons: 

“*A Wesleyan lady died a few months ago in the village of 
Caldecote, Monmouthshire. Her son desired to bury his mother 
in the grave in which her husband had been laid many years ago. 
The Vicar inquired who was to conduct the service. The son re- 
plied, “The Wesleyan minister ;” and the clergyman answered, 
“Well! if that is your intention I cannot allow your mother to be 
buried in your father’s grave.” The son declined to bury his 
mother in the Caldecote Churchyard, and her body was interred 
in the Chepstow Cemetery some miles away.’ 

“Another curious story was told of a Devonshire vicar who 
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refused to conduct a burial service if the undertaker, who chanced 
to be a Wesleyan, entered the church. When the friends gave 
notice that they would have the service conducted by their own 
minister under the Act of 1880, thé vicar retaliated by refusing to 
allow the burial in the grave selected, and the Dissenter was 
consigned to a part of the graveyard called the ‘Strangers’ Hill.’ 
All kinds of petty annoyances are indulged in bya certain section 
of the clergy. The church bells are refused, biers withheld, the 
services of the sexton denied. Non-Conformists are told that 
their hymns cannot be sung at the grave, funeral processions are 
directed into the churchyard by some back way, or the graves 
allotted are in a remote and ineligible corner. 

““A few years ago the child of a laborer died in the village of 
Kilndown. The parents were Wesleyans. Notice was given 
that the funeral would be conducted by the minister of the neigh- 
boring town. On the appointed day the minister walked over to 
the village, some eight or nine miles. The funeral procession 
started from the cottage. At the churchyard gate they were met 
by the curate, who objected to the funeral taking place, as proper 
notice had not been given. The laborer and his wife returned to 
the cottage with the little coffin, and a new notice was prepared 
for a funeral on the following Monday. Forty-eight hours’ 
notice had again to be given, and Sunday did not count. The 
vicar arrived home on Saturday night, and informed the father 
that the second notice was wrong, and the funeral could not take 
place on the Monday. It was only on the threat of legal proceed- 
ings that the laborer and his wife were permitted to bury their 
child in peace.” 


IMPOTENCY OF OLD SERMONS. 


JERSONS who are familiar with the old sermons of Colonial 
New England will readily recall the masterpiece of the 
great Jonathan Edwards, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God”—how he depicted God holding a sinner over the mouth of 
a blazing pit, and rendered the cries of that agonized soul. It is 
said that this description was so terrible in its effect that a 
preacher who occupied the pulpit with the speaker arose and 
shrieked: “Mr. Edwards! Mr. Edwards! Has God no mercy ?” 
We are informed by 7k%e lV’atchman (Baptist), Boston, that 
many thousand copies of this sermon are being distributed gratui- 
tously. Zhe Watchman thinks it altogether unlikely that the 
profound spiritual impression made by Edwards’s sermon in its 
day can now be revived by the same means; that our mental pos- 
ture toward all classes of questions has changed during the last 
century, and the ruling ideas which determine our point of view 
and dominate our conceptions are different from those of Ed- 
wards’s times. The editor says: 


“That great sermon was a message to the time in which it was 
delivered; it is not conceived in the spirit or expressed in the 
language of our day. ‘This is not saying that the truth which 
Edwards taught could not be preached now. Without the least 
doubt it is preached in thousands of pulpits. And men who have 
not a tithe of Edwards's ability proclaim it with greater power 
than they would if they undertook to preach Edwards’s sermon, 
simply because they are speaking to their own times. 

“As a matter of fact truth needs to be retranslated, not only 
from century to century, but from decade to decade, from year to 
year, from month to month. This principle applies to the Scrip- 
tures themselves. Oneof the main duties of a Christian preacher 
is to translate the Bible into the vernacular of his age. When 
ever you find a Moody or a Parkhurst, a Spurgeon or a Gordon, 
you find a man who succeeds in doing this. On their lips the 
truths of revelation address us in the tongue ‘wherein we were 
born.’ Let any minister attempt to preach a sermon written 
twenty-five years ago, and he will confront an illustration of our 
meaning. He may hold to the same truth he held to then, but 
the old sermon will not preach. The better sermon it was a 
quarter of a century ago the less preachable it is now. There is 
no mystery about this. The things he could take for granted 
then he has to prove now; what he had to prove then he can take 
forgranted now. He is speaking in a different atmosphere, he is 


addressing minds swayed by different influences. And this is 
the reason why so few volumes of apologetics maintain their full 
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cogency longer than the decade in which they appear. ‘The issues 
change. Different points are attacked, and new defenses are 
constantly developing. Of what real worth, for instance, is an 
argument from archeology constructed twenty-five years ago? 
Much has been said and written about ‘the dead line in the min- 
istry.” One reason why men above fifty are not in demand is 
that too many ministers, even if they do not preach old sermons, 
continue to address the mental conditions with which they were 
familiar years ago; they do not keep up to the times, and bring 
a message to present needs in the language of to-day.” 


SACRED FRESCOS THIRTY-SIX CENTURIES 
OLD. 


[* is almost incredible that frescos painted more than three 

thousand six hundred years agoare still so well preserved as 
to yield accurate copies, yet such is the case. These designs are 
being discovered in ancient Egyptian tombs, the most remarka- 
ble work of this kind having been found in the tomb of Rameses 
I. Egyptologists and scientific explorers are bitterly complain- 
ing about the vandalism of tourists in those now unsealed sepul- 
chers, and they report that the paintings on the walls are smeared 


with grease and smoke from the candles of the guides. An in 
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PAINTED FRESCOS ON THE WALLS OF PHARAOH'S TOMB. 


dignant artist has recently taken photographs by flash-light of the 
wall of the tomb of Rameses I., to show how the frescoing has 


been defaced. Zhe Christian Herald (New York) says: 


“It [this picture] is especially interesting to Bible students 
from the fact that Rameses I. was the grandfather of the Pharaoh 
who, it is now generally believed, was the oppressor of the 
Hebrews. This Pharaoh was Rameses II., the son of Seti, who 
was the son of Rameses I. The interior of his tomb is covered, 
like those of other Pharaohs, with frescos all richly painted in 
colors which are still fresh after more than thirty-six centuries. 
There were also a number of statues of the king found in his 


tomb, all singularly life-like. It was for a long time a subject of 


wonder that the Egyptians should have devoted so much skill 
and labor to the production of works of art which they took spe- 
cial pains toconceal from thesightof men. They knew, or rather 
hoped, that no one would ever gaze upon them, yet they Javished 
upon them all their best efforts. 
of study of their ancient records, that they had philosophical 


It is now suggested as a result 
reasons for the apparent inconsistency. They believed that every 
man had a principle of life, differing from his mind and soul, 
permeating his being, and this they called his Ka. They thought 
that at death it was not extinguished, but merely left the body 
and would reanimate it after the lapse of a long period. The 
Ka, they supposed, went tg the tomb with the body and waited 
there with it until the soul returned from long pilgrimages, when 
If the body 


the man would be reconstructed and live eternally. 
The em- 
balmers did their utmost to prevent the catastrophe, but if all 


were accidentally destroyed the Ka would be homeless. 


I 
failed. then the statue of the deceased might serve as an abode 
for the Ka, or it might even occupy it while waiting for the soul 
toreturn. In the absence of any more reasonable explanation, 
this may be accepted as certainly plausible, if not absolutely 
true. It shows how in that remote time men were groping and 
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searching for the truth, which the Apostle Paul records: ‘We 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved 
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we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.’” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE BIBLE. 


i Ber controversy in the London School Board over the ad 

mission of the Bible to the list of educational books used 
in the public schools is said to have begun over one definite arti- 
cle of belief—the belief that Jesus had no human father, but 
that he was literally the Son of God. Argument on this point led 
to many other questions in connection with the advisability of 
teaching from the Bible. A compromise was finally reached, by 
which the reading of the Bible in class was indorsed, but the 
reconsideration of this compromise is being agitated especially 
by those who believe that the Bible should be entirely excluded 
from elementary schools. One of the most fervid arguments on 
the side of exclusion appears in 7ze Westminster Review for 
March, and is by Mr. Walter Lloyd. We extract some of his 
reasons for objecting to the Bible in the schools. 


“The Bible claims far more respect than the self-conscious 
productions of the Church. It is a massive monument of the 


He says: 


mind and history of an old-world race. Its interest is rather 
archeological and sociological than historical, and psychological 
rather than theological. It throws light upon the origin and 
nature of many human institutions and it enables us to explore 
some of the workings of the human mind. From the lives of the 
Patriarchs to the Roman Empire is a great stride, and it is no 
small intellectual boon to have a literature which embraces more 
or less the whole period. 

“But the particular claims of the Bible upon our admiration are 
exactly those which render it unsuitable as a means of elemen 
tary education. It is a book for students, and not for children. 
The reading of it in schools is generally either useless or injuri 
ous. It either has no effect at all, 


which we believe is the fact 
in the 


majority of cases, or else it has a bad effect. That is to 
say, it fills the undeveloped mind with a mass of erroneous im- 


pressit Ns. 


Children obtain from it notions of the universe at 
variance with the conclusions of astronomy and geology. They 
obtain notions of human nature at variance with the teachings of 
anthropology and psychology. They learn that God approves of 
war; that He is partial to monarchs; that ritualistic religion is 
of divine origin, and that morality rests upon arbitrary founda- 
tions. A child who has absorbed, vaguely and unconsciously, 
such ideas as these either remains ignorant all his life, or has to 
unlearn them all, not without difficulty, and perhaps some pain, 
when he grows older.” 


Mr. Lloyd admits that from one point of view it seems a pity 
that the Bible should be altogether excluded from the schools, 
and thinks that if it could be used in an intelligent way he should 
be willing still to consent to its being read. In this connection 
he says: 


“The literature and even the history of England have been so 
much influenced by it [the Bible] that it seems a pity that chil- 
dren should grow up in ignorance of it, though even then the use 
of it in Sunday schools might meet the case; only in them it is 
usually associated with sectarian teaching. Some liberal-minded 
teachers in elementary schools have confessed to us that they are 
glad to have the opportunity of giving lessons from the Bible, 
because they can thus introduce moral teaching for which the 
ordinary subjects afford no opening. They are careful to correct 
any false impressions the children might gather on purely theo- 
logical matters and do not hesitate to revise its science; but such 
teachers are rare, and would probably be disapproved by many 
members of School Boards, or managers of schools; and certainly 
their manner of teaching the Bible would be condemned by the 
clericals everywhere.” 

Another brief extract shows how the writer maintains the spirit 


of his polemic to its close : 


“The non-Conformists pretty well understand the meaning of 


their struggle with the clericals; it is no mere contest for secta- 
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rian triumph on the part of the undenominationalists: they are 
simply defending their liberties. The clericals are striving for 
the right to impose their religious dogmas, in the name of educa- 
tion, upon teachers and children alike: that however free educa- 
tion may be in one sense, in the most important sense it shall not 
be free; that those under their authority’ shall only teach and 
learn, in the name of Christianity, such dogmas as they shall 
order to be taught.” 





RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL CEREMONIES OF 
MARRIAGE AND BURIAL. 


HE recent marriage of an American heiress and a titled 
Frenchman has brought up the question of religious and 
civil marriages in France and of the respective status of each be- 
fore the law. Modern French law requires a civil ceremony, the 
religious one taking place or being omitted at pleasure, the law, 
in fact, ignoring it entirely. M. Jules Simon contributes to Le 
Figaro, Paris, February 17, an article on religious and civil cere- 
monies in France, and on the change of public opinion regard- 
ing them that has taken place in the past few years, the subject 
being suggested to him by a unique collection of burial and mar- 
riage licenses, the property of a friend. 

As those will remember who have seen Sardou’s powerful play 
of “Daniel Rochat,” the whole matter was once an active factor 
in politics, the hatred of the ecclesiastical party being so great 
that no liberal French politician dared to allow the Church to 
preside either at his nuptials or his funeral. Says M. Simon: 


“There were from time to time, as it were, epidemics of im- 
piety. All of a sudden one found one’s self impelled to be mar- 
ried by civil ceremony, to be buried by civil ceremony, not to 
take oath before a court. The wind blows from that quarter a 
year or two; then it changes direction, and our people soon 
change conscience, too.” 


M. Simon here drops into reminiscence, and tells of some cele- 
vrated funerals that exemplified this fact. First was that of a 
popular Cabinet Minister, whose name the author does not give. 
He was a man of religious instincts but not a good Catholic, and 
his burial permit, which is among the collection referred to above, 
was first made out for a simple removal of the remains from 
house to cemetery. We translate M. Simon's account of the 
sequel : 

“The defunct left a sister and several small children. The 
sister declared to her heirs that if her brother were interred with 
the civil ceremony only, she would make a will that should dis- 
inherit them. They submitted, and the burial license bears this 
written note: ‘The funeral service will take place at St. Roch.’ 
My friend paid a heavy price for this modification. Let us see 
how. 

“A journal, getting wind of this conversion, which I do not 
know precisely how to characterize—shall I call it a conversion 77 
extremis ?—published this perfidious note: ‘Our friends are 
warned that those who wish to follow the body of Citizen —— will 
be obliged to do so by way of the Church of St.Roch.’ The result 
was that the coffin, which ought to have been escorted by the 
whole Faubourg St. Antoine, which the deceased had long repre- 
sented in the Chamber, was followed by scarcely thirty persons. 
I delivered a discourse over the tomb in a kind of solitude.” 


To show how much a matter of fashion and caprice such things 
are in France, M. Simon refers to the funeral of Thiers, where 
every one from the highest to the lowest attended the religious 
ceremony, where “all the men were bareheaded and all the 
women made the sign of the Cross.” He goes on to say: 


“It is certain that without the influence of the women civil 
burials and especially civil marriages would be more numerous. 
The ‘first civil burials were events worthy of remark. They in- 
creased rapidly. Soon there were so many that no one heeded 
them. People were not contented with keeping away from the 
church; they celebrated this abstention at the tomb, like a polit- 
ical victory. 

“General Berthaut, Minister of War, was moved by this and 
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declared that soldiers should do the honors only at the house of 
mourning, and should not follow the body to the grave. He did 
not wish to cause them to take part in the ceremonies of atheism. 
‘There is no army without God,’ he said tome. Iwas then Min- 
ister of the Interior, and my sentiments agreed with his perfectly. 

““M. Emile de Girardin, the illustrious publicist, had his second 
marriage blessed by the Church. The ceremony took place at 
midnight at the Church of the Madeleine. At the moment of the 
nuptial benediction, a veil was held above the bride and groom, 
and the officiating priest before giving the benediction delivered 
a short address. M. Deguerry, curé of the parish, was deliver- 
ing this address according to usage when he perceived that the 
shoulders of the groom were raised and lowered alternately in a 
sort of convulsive movement. ‘Is he laughing in my face?’ 
thought he. As he was very tall he could not see under the veil 
without stooping. He did stoop. M. de Girardin was weeping. 

“To return to the collection, the strife began to be lively about 
1876. In 1881 and 1882 it was furious. Peace was made about 
1838. People fell into a sort of indifference. Indifference! It 
is not always a good sign. But the indifference of to-day is a 
respectful indifference. It is no longer disdain; it is liberty. 

“That is well. 

“In 1895 a Cabinet Minister of modern ideas is married in 
church. In 1880a Minister with old-fashioned ideas would not 
be married except at the mayor's. It was then the fashion to 
thunder against the: Church and never to set foot there. It is 
thundered against still when absolutely necessary, but its bene- 
diction is asked. Conscience never changes; but we are not gov- 
erned any longer by conscience, and fashion, which has taken its 
place, is not, like it, a fixed principle. You know how it has been 
defined; it is ‘the wind that bloweth.'"—7rans/ated for Tue 
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TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


S it true that “Protestant Christianity is rapidly changing its 
attitude toward the traditional system of Christian doctrine” ? 
Mr. Allan Menzies so asserts in The New World. He argues 
that formerly it was held to be a mark of rationalism and un- 
belief to express a doubt whether the truth of Christianity has 
found in its creed a suitable expression, but that such a doubt is 
“now becoming more and more universal.” He asks, ‘What 
pulpit does not ring with aspirations for Christianity which shal! 
speak more directly to the heart than that of the Church doctrine 
does? One preacher, he says, may extol ‘the pure and simple 
Gospel,” another may speak of “the Christianity of Christ ;” 
but both are alike “thinking of something free from difficulty 
and perplexity; something that will afford inspiration without 
raising hard questions.” ‘The writer believes that in all sections 
of the Church “the demand is growing for a religious message 
which shall be real, living, and direct, instead of one which is 
reasoned and argued, or based upon authority.” 

The disciple who believes that regeneration depends wholly and 
solely on ‘‘the pure and simple Gospel” will hardly subscribe to 
the doctrine of Mr. Menzies, but it is evident that his argument 
was formulated to combat the teachings of the pulpit that dis- 


‘ 


penses “church doctrine.’ 


We extract a few paragraphs, as fol- 
lows: 


“Not long since those who declared that Christianity ought to 
cast aside its doctrines and appeal to the world without any such 
wrappings were thought to have their place outside rather than 
inside the Christian pale. A succession of writers have main- 
tained during the last quarter of a century that the ethics of 
Christianity is good but its metaphysics bad; and that it ought to 
detach itself from any attempt to explain the universe and fur- 
nish a philosophy, and should restrict itself to that part of its 
message which the simple hear with gladness, and which the 
skeptic does not assail. The skirmishers who have maintained 
this—the Matthew Arnolds, the ‘Ethical School’ of Holland, and 
others like them—are now being succeeded by the main army of 
those who accept this standard. German university professors, 
men of great learning and resource, who speak in the name of 
evangelical religion, and claim to announce in the name alike of 
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science and of Christianity the true and only gospel, are now 
battering the creed of Christendom with all their might, and 
openly avow the determination to deprive it of its place as the 
expression of the mind of Christianity. 

“The question, in fact, is being brought before us in a definite 
way, and it is a question with which the religious world at least 
is likely to be very much occupied for some time tocome, whether 
religion ought to try to give an explanation of the world, or 
whether it should leave that difficult task to science and philos- 
ophy and limit itself to the practical business of cultivating piety 
and goodness. ‘The two books mentioned below represent a con- 
troversy in which this is the issue, and which is now producing a 
profound division in the theology of Germany. This controversy 
must in the natural course of events soon spread to other Protes- 
tant lands, and it is time that we were making some acquaintance 
with it, and seeking to realize what it involves. If the Christian 
world as a whole were to come to the conviction that religion 
ought to abandon the attempt to furnish a theory of the world, 
and were the church contentedly to leave it to others to explain 
how the world arose and what is its central principle, without 
having any view of her own on these questions, the change would 
obviously be one of immeasurable import. 

“To base religion on subjective experience only is to render it 
incapable of verification. Herrmann’s vital truth, on which he 
bases all, may differ from Kaftan’s; and the power of each de 
pends on the energetic presence of the expounder. Herrmann 
limits Christianity to those who go through a certain set of emo- 
tions on reading the Gospels. Kaftan considers it to be the es- 
sence of Christianity that it gives us a good which is to be more 
perfectly realized hereafter; to many this will not prove an at- 
tractive view. But with what authority does a religion come 
which has no other evidence than the impressions made by sup- 
posed spiritual powers on the minds of certain individuals? It 
refuses to prove its truth by showing that these powers have a 
real existence in the objective world, and so it will only be re- 
ceived as long as the personal impressions with which it started 
have power to reproduce themselves. Against the skeptic or the 
unimpressionable person it is helpless. But religion ought not 
to be left in this position. It should have a doctrine by which it 
may be represented even when the tides of feeling do not run 
high and when no Luther or Herrmann is in the field.” 


INSTRUCTION DIVORCED FROM RELIGION. 


“T°HE revolt in France against an educational system from 

which religious instruction is eliminated continues to 
make itself heard. The latest on this subject is said by M. 
Brunetiére, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. Those who 
have read Kidd's “Social Evolution” will be interested to note 
the harmony between the views of the two writers, the dominant 
idea of each being that religion is essential to fit one to become 
a useful social factor, and that without it the spirit of self-denial 
essential to the advancement of society is likely to be swept 
away. This, M. Brunetiére thinks, is the tendency of public in- 
struction. He makes a distinction between instruction and edu- 
cation, which, while they should be “joined in the unity of a 
common result,” have come to have ‘opposing senses” ever since 
the State, one hundred years ago, took upon itself the burden of 
public instruction. He refers in a hostile tone to the idea that 
the aim of education is “to develop all the powers of a being,” as 
if, he says, there were not among these powers ‘some radically 
wicked ones.” In our day, he thinks, instruction has for its 
object not the disinterested culture of the mind, but the prepara- 
tion of each man to earn his own living. It thus develops the 
spirit of individualism, and forces the strife for success to the 
foreground, the necessity for self-sacrifice being overlooked. He 
continues in the following somewhat ironical tone: 

““A moralist has said that the affairs of one’s life should not be 
arranged for one’s self alone! What anerror was his! He rea- 
soned, truly, as if each one of us was not for himself the center 
of the world, and as if the principal thing was not to develop ‘all 
the powers of one’s being.’ The intensive culture of ME is the 
first and the last word of all our programs, of all our methods; 
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they are directed only toward making each of us the strongest or 
the most skilful in the game of the struggle for life. Education 
proposes to do exactly the contrary, and if its object is to substi- 
tute the power of society for that of the individual, instruction, 
as it is now given, seems to have for its object only to assure the 
victory of individual over social forces. 

“Again, if the object of education is also to develop among 
men, by forcing them to mutual concessions, at least an appear 
ance of peace and concord, who does not see that, as it is now 
given, instruction only favors a spirit of contention and strife? 
What shall we do in this crowd of men to each one of whom has 
been said, ever since infancy, ‘Be foremost!’ So exclaims 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, and there is a good deal of truth in his 
cry. . . . While education continues, by the survival of an 
ancient habit, to tend to the pacific progress of society, instruc- 
tion, on the contrary, tends in every way only to the progress of 
individualism.” 


The trouble is aggravated, according to the writer, by the 
methods and the curriculum of modern so-called education. 
Moral worth, which “has neither sides nor coefficients,” is thrown 
entirely into the background. Pure utilitarianism is rampant. 
Nothing is good that does not show some immediate “ practical” 
result. Curriculums are outrageously expanded, because the 
number of applicants must be diminished by discouraging them, 
and because every specialist wishes to magnify his own special- 
ty. What is the remedy? Instil into the minds of the young 
the principles of religion; that is the only thing that will combat 
the effects of individualism. In short, M. Brunetiére’s conclu- 
sion is that, human society being founded on mutual sacrifice, it 
is fundamentally necessary to bring this fact into our educational 
system, and that since modern science alone cannot do this we 
must look to some other force—namely, to religion.— 7rans/lated 
Jor Tue Literary DIGEst. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


FARMER OATCAKE, who, with his good wife, "Mandy, is on a brief visit 
to a daughter-in-law in Buffalo, looked over the newspapers on Saturday 
in an endeavor to finda church-service on the following day which he might 
attend with hope of securing spiritual satisfaction. He soon gleaned 
that the following scriptural subjects would be discussed from various 
city pulpits: “Is the Trilby Craze Dying Out?” ‘* Fitzsimmonsv. Corbett;” 
‘“How the Pastor Spends his Vacation;” ‘*Should Our Daughters Marry 
Foreign Noblemen?” *“* High Sleeves and Theater Hats; ** The Gold Brick 
Saloon;” **Canal Street on Saturday Night; ‘**‘ Wordsworth and the Lake 
School of Poetry;” “ The Fifty-third Congress;” ‘ Rights of Motormen.” 
Farmer Oatcake gave it up after a while and laid down the paper, saying, 
with a sigh: **‘ Laws sakes, “Mandy! I do believe that the Gospel and the 
scheme of salvation have gone clear out of fashion.”"—ABuffalo Express. 


Dr. T. DE WITT TALMAGE knows how to create a sensation even in his 
prayers. Onarecent Sabbath, in recounting the causes of thanksgiving, 
he said: ‘*We thank Thee that the Congress of the nation has departed, 
and that many of those who represent the people in public offices will no 
more represent them. We pray that Thou wilt forgive them for the dam- 
age they have done this nation.” This will find an echoin many hearts, 
but the judicious and thoughtful will question the propriety of such pray- 
ing ina public assembly. It may be excused as Talmagean, but it is to be 
hoped it will find few imitators.—7he Presbyterian, Philadelphia 

WHY do Christian folk, preachers especialiy, take offense so easily at 
statements with which they do not agree, and display irritability for 
causes so trifling? Ifcharity ‘tis not easily provoked,” then many of us 
have a very slight acquaintance with that noblest member of the triad, for 
we are easily provoked, and being provoked, we let fly through the church 
paper and say ugly personal things that we could not get into the columns 


of any “‘ worldly ” paper of our acquaintance.—S¢. Louis Christian Advo- 
cale 

ACCORDING to a little book issued by Mrs. C. H. Spurgeon, called “* The 
Book Fund and Its Work,” there were distributed last year 8,403 volumes 


of her late husband's works, together with some other theological works, 
making a total of 154,725 volumes distributed in nineteen years. Of the 
sermons, 62,520 copies were distributed at home and abroad; 11,070 being in 


g 
Russian, and 19,000 in Arabic, Argentine, Hindu, and Lettish languages 


AS a rule it is better for Catholics not to marry at all than to marry out 
of the Church. It is not a crime to be an old bachelor or an old maid. In- 
deed many families would be benefited if me of their younger members 
would choose the holy state of virginity in the home, and most of those 
among them who wed non-Catholics would be better off, if, cherishing 
purity, they lived and died in single-blessedness.—7he Catholic Review. 

PARKER—“I would join the church if it wasn’t full of hypocrites.” 


Tucker—* Oh, youare mistaken about that. There's always room for one 
more.” —Life. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WILL FRANCE TAKE PART IN GERMAN 
FESTIVITIES? 


HE German Emperor has invited the French Republic to 
participate officially in the festivities which will take place 
at the opening of the North Sea-Baltic Canal. Many French 
papers attack their Government for its acceptance of this invita- 
tion, and declare that no French ships should enter a German 
port in time of peace. Most of these are papers that are gener- 
ally found “forninst the Government.” Rochefort’s /ztran- 
stgéant and Develle’s Gz/ Blas are among the number, as well as 
the Lanterne, the Autorité, and the Lzbre Parole. Others, like 
the /zgaro, rejoice that the Kiel festivities will give Russian and 
French sailors a chance to fraternize. ‘This may be possible, but 
the hope that the Russian and French fleets will act in a demon- 
strative manner will hardly be realized. A Dutch contemporary, 
the Vzeuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, says: 


“French and Russian papers report that the French and Rus- 
sian squadrons will act in unison at these festivities; they will 
enter the port together, anchor side by side, leave the place 
together, etc. This demonstration, although not in good taste, 
does not seem to bother Germany. Probably she applies the 
proud adage aguz/la non capit muscas [the eagle does not catch 
flies], and is satisfied to let the two allies have their little fun 
especially as this will probably satisfy the Jingoes of both coun- 
tries, who were opposed to the festivities. The German Gov- 
ernment has made its dispositions, even to the manner in which 
Emperor William will visit the French and Russian ships. 
France and Russia will thus appear like an engaged couple, who 
do not visit except together. Such a couple need not spoil the 
game, if they behave themselves, and their behavior is, of course, 
entirely in keeping with their breeding—and with the tact shown 
by the host and the rest of the company.” 


The more sober French papers do not approve of the Chauvin- 
istic attitude. The République Francaise, Paris, says: 


“M. de Chavannes is perfectly right when he exclaims: ‘If we 
want war let us go to war, but should we not, as long as we live 
in peace, do to others as we would be done by?’ This expresses 
most happily the most general opinion of the French people.” 


And the 7emfs, Paris, adds a similar expression : 


“Between nations as well as between individuals simple cour- 
tesy demands certain outward formalities. One exchanges in- 
vitations and greetings without greater intimacy. Besides, it 
does not enter anybody’s head that Germany should not be in- 
vited to take part in the Exhibition of 1900; it would therefore 
be very unreasonable to refuse an invitation which has been ac- 
cepted by all Europe.” 


The Kélnische Zeitung, Cologne, thinks there is little, if any, 
fear that the Russian and French squadrons will have a chance to 
demonstrate their dislike for Germany. ‘The paper says: 


“That their squadrons will be equal in size and commanded by 
officers of equal rank, is nothing extraordinary. ‘The different 
Powers must agree about these things, and their agreement can- 
not be regarded as a political demonstration. France and Rus- 
sia will take part in the festivities like all other nations. Ger- 
many plays the host, and has the duty to show each of her 
guests his piace. The guest who attempts to usurp a place not 
given to him, infringes the laws of hospitality. But such things 
are not likely to happen. Naval officers are used to international 
meetings, and they are courteous men.” 


The Novostz, St. Petersburg, says: 


“It is pleasant to note that the French Government has accepted 
this invitation; and it is hardly likely that there will be any 
change in the policy of the two countries in consequence of this 
acceptance: it will only strengthen the union between them. 
The invitation certainly is no insult to French patriots; rather 
would they have reason to feel insulted if France had been for- 
gotten at this international féte.” 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE “ELBE” COLLISION. 


hy has been decided to examine the wreck of the sunken 
liner £/ée, and eight divers have been engaged for the work - 
two Frenchmen, three Englishmen, and three Germans. ‘The 
work is undertaken chiefly to find the mail-bags, whose contents 
are valued at 360,000 marks ($90,000). Besides these mail-bags 
still in the ship, she had a bag containing registered mail matter. 
This was thrown overboard and picked up by some fishermen. 
The Vossische Zettung, Berlin, mentioning the incident, says: 


“The mails carried by the unfortunate liner have now become 
the subject of an interesting law case. The Belgian fishermen 
who secured the bag handed it over to their master, Mr. Hamman, 
member of the Belgian House of Representatives for Ostend. 
The Belgian postal authorities demanded the bag, but Mr. 
Hamman refused to release it until the German Consul deposited 
70,000 francs [$14,000] with him. ‘The fishermen claim one third 
of the value contained in the bag, which had 350 registered 
letters and parcels, among them $21,oo0in American notes. ‘The 
courts will have to decide whether mail matter can be claimed 
under the wrecking laws of any country. The postal authorities 
claim that mail-bags are international property and therefore ex- 
empt from local laws and customs.” 


The trial of the survivors of the disaster will probably be held 
in England. The Aérsenhal/e, Hamburg, has no doubt that the 
Crathie was the cause of the collision. 


“But [says the paper] the captain of the collier cannot be 
brought to trial. He was not on the bridge; the mate had the 
watch and is, therefore, responsible. Yet he cannot be tried in 
Germany, as the collision took place in neutral waters. Only an 
English court, at the direction of the Board of Trade, has the 
right to try the case. The punishment will be light, as the judge 
will take into consideration that the mate was tired, the vessel 
having come into port in the morning and left in the evening. 
His certificate will therefore be suspended for twelve months. It 
is very doubtful that the mate will be brought before a jury under 
a charge of manslaughter, although it is possible, as the loss of 
life was very great.” 

The paper points out that the guilty parties in cases of this 
kind are punished much more heavily in Germany than in Eng- 
land. The fact that so many collisions are caused by English 
vessels is easily explained if we remember that England has 
more steamships on the seas than all other nations taken together. 
The assertion that English steamers burn their signal lamps low 
to save oil, is declared unjust. 

Vice-Admiral Batsch, of the German navy, has contributed 
a paper to the Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart, in which he points out 
that the international “rules of the road” at sea require a thor- 
ough revision, a task which he thinks very difficult, as the Chau- 
vinism of the nations prevents the adoption of common-sense 
rules. He does not think it advantageous to shipping that the 
sea is a highway on which all have equal rights. Concerning the 
collision between the //ée and the Crat¢hze, the admiral says: 

“That a good look-out was kept on board the //ée can hardly 
be doubted, as the starboard (green) light of the Cra/hze was 
sighted 2% points off the port bow. Expecting a like alertness 
on board the other vessel, the captain of the £/7de would naturally 
expect the Crathze to port her helm according to established 
rules. The Crathze had the wind astern, and probably made ten 
to eleven knots. The £/é4e must have been going at the rate of 
about fifteen knots. This was left out of the consideration on board 
the Crathze, whose officer probably thought he could cross the 
bow of the liner in safety. That the English steamers are 
wanting in watchfulness is a well-known fact, also that their ships 
are undermanned; but this latter fault is noticed in all merchant 
navies, excepting the French. State control alone can remedy 
the evil, and against State control the ship-owner and nautical 
unions struggle with might and main.” 

Vice-Admiral Batsch thinks it is necessary to agree upon uni- 


versal, international commands for the man at the wheel. Prac- 


tically the only rule which is generally accepted for the right of 
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way at sea is the “red to red” and “green to green,” to which is 
added, in the much-navigated Channel and North Sea, the “port 
helm,” which means that, in doubtful cases, ‘‘red to red” should 
always be followed. ‘The writer then draws attention to the con- 
fusing manner in which pilots and officers give their orders to 


the man at the helm: 


“In the English, the American and—mind you—the German 
merchant service the command ‘starboard’ or ‘port’ is used with 
reference to the old-fashioned tiller, which is not used in vessels 
above the size of a fishing-boat. Whenever the pilot wishes the 
wheel to be turned to starboard, which would be followed by a 
turn to starboard of the rudder and the bow of the ship, he will 
give the command ‘port!’ Yet he will point to starboard with 
his hand. The German navy, following the lead of the French 
and the Northern Powers, has discarded this, and the orders now 
apply to the side toward which the ship is to be turned. Man- 
of-warsmen are naturally much confused when the officer of a 
merchant vessel commands ‘starboard’ and wishes the ship to 
turn to port.” 


EUROPE AND THE EASTERN WAR. 


\ IHIILE the Chinese Government is really desirous of peace, 

the mass of the people remain perfectly apathetic. Even 
the Chinese officials take no particular interest in the struggle 
which threatens the existence of their country. Zhe North 
China Datly News, Shanghai, says: 


our 


The Chinese official goes calmly on his way, making money. 
The dynasty may be overthrown, and kings may come and kings 
may go, but so long as he can only continue to get hold of ‘that 
dollar’ he is serenely indifferent to any crisis which may be con- 
vulsing the political world. If he is interested in the war at all, 
it is from purely personal motives. . Again, why should he 
fight? However much a Chinaman may make of his departed 
ancestors, he has a very deep-seated objection to emulating their 
condition. Unlike the Japanese, the glory of becoming some- 
body's ancestral ashes does not appeal to him. There is no 
squeezing attached to the business, and dangerous employment 
without perquisites is not the ‘pidgin’ [business] which suggests 
itself to his official tastes.” 


But Japan's easy triumphs have aroused the jealousy of Euro- 
pean Powers to a high pitch. Russia is more than likely to in- 
terfere, if we may believe the J/oskovskia Viedomosti, Moscow, 
which says: 


“If Japan should show any wish to acquire territory on the 
continent of Asia, Russia will be forced to choose the side of the 
beaten party. Japanese occupation of Chinese territory would 
be a continual danger to peace. Even Korea must be definitely 
evacuated. If Japan intends to make the cession of land in 
China a condition of peace, she must remember that impartiality 
on the part of Russia is simply out of the question. Russia 
would be forced to interfere in order to prevent the adjustment 
of power from being disturbed in Eastern Asia.” 

English antagonism to Japan is also taking a more concrete 
shape. Many English papers hope that Japan will be satisfied 
with the barren honor of having assisted Korea in gaining her 
independence, but the Colonial Press does its best to dispel this 
idea. The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, thinks that another 
“Crimean War” is necessary : 


“It may be very well to point out that Japan, from her insular 
position, occupies a post of advantage not altogether unlike that 
of Great Britain with regard to Europe, but it is no part of Brit- 
ish policy to see herself superseded in the Pacific and to hand 
over her prestige to a country and government with which she has 
nothing in common. ‘This is the issue that now stares us in the 
face, and the issue which our Government is incapable of com- 
prehending. It is only forty years since Great Britain staked her 
existence on the Crimean War. According to the views of our 
recent statesmen, Russia had a destiny in Constantinople. It 
was as natural for Russia, we may say more so, to look to the 
Bosporus as it is for Japan to look to the Gulf of Pechili. Is 
there any more reason why we should stand by and see the Gulf 
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of Pechili made a mare clausum than that we should have con- 
sented tothe Black Sea or the Bering Sea being declared private 
property? We can no longer afford to dawdle, but must declare 
our policy honestly and straightforwardly. Japan has here no 
cause of complaint. She entered on a war, according to her own 
statements, to reform Korea. She is now undisputed mistress of 
the Peninsula. Her attack on Shingking was unjustifiable accord- 
ing to her declared principles. Her attempt to occupy Shantung 
is best described as a wanton interference with those principles 
that guide the comity of nations.” 


The sympathies of the Germans, however, are strictly with the 
Japanese. The German Consular authorities strictly enforce 
neutrality with regard to the service of Germans in the Chinese 
Army, and ten men, recently engaged, were arrested in 
Shanghai to prevent them from assisting China. Whether the 
civilities exchanged between the ruler of Japan and Emperor 
William will be followed by special treaties cannot yet be deter- 
mined, but the German Press certainly acknowledges Japan's 
claim to be treated as one of the great Powers. Zhe Echo, Ber- 
lin, says: 


“From the very beginning of the campaign the sympathy with 
the Japanese was no secret, at least not among the people, while 
diplomacy, very naturally, had to suppress its feelings in order 
to observe strict neutrality. For twenty years Japan has sent 
a large number of her intelligent young people of good family to 
Germany. They showed great zeal wherever they went; in the 
army, the navy, at the universities, or in industrial establish- 
ments. These young gentlemen, and, later, some of the older 
ones, proved themselves to be modest, quiet, and well bred, and 
were therefore received in private houses. The Chinese also sent 
students, but they remained Chinese in the midst of European 
culture. It is therefore quite explicable that Germany should 
sympathize unreservedly with the Japanese. ...In Eastern 
Asia a well-equipped nation has arisen, perfectly able to use all 
technical appliances of modern warfare. Japan is determined to 
become the leading political power of the East, and insists upon 
being recognized as the equal of European Powers and of North 
America.” 


WORSHIP OF THE GOLDEN CALF. 


HE crusade for political and social morality is being carried 
on in France as earnestly as it is just now with us, al- 
though there cannot be any doubt that America gave the impulse 
in the present instance. Satires upon the corruption in political 
circles are springing up everywhere. The incorrigible Figaro, 
Paris, treats the subject in a bantering spirit. Future encyclo- 
pedias, says the paper, will contain biographies something like 
this: 

“ Paturot (Jerome). Eminent French politician. His fel- 
low-citizens trusted him with a seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
at the age of twenty-eight. A year later he got his first ‘tip,’ 
30,000 francs, from the Sahara Bank. This proves his impor- 
tance, for two ex-Ministers only got 25,000 apiece, and other 
Deputies only 10,000. Paturot became leader of his party, and 
received 75,000 francs from another financial concern, besides 
some sixteen minor ‘tips.”. He was a true Democrat, and would 
not refuse even so insignificant a sum as sofrancs. His manner 
was most engaging. When a Senator refused to accept a check, 
he whispered, ‘My dear friend, take it; I don’t want every- 
thing for myself.’” 

Other writers show less levity in the treatment of the subject, 
Leroy Beaulieu, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, endeavors to 
trace the origin of the worship of moneyin our times. He comes 
to the conclusion that the decline of Christianity and the spread 
of democracy are the chief causes of the evil. He says: 

“Our rationalistic age, emancipated from all dogmatic teach- 
ing, is on the highway to a vile and miserable idolatry. We are 
gradually getting into a species of payanism without the white 
marble gods at Hellas, and without the beautiful Olympian 
myths. The only true god of the age is money, believed in by 
all and served by all. The Jews have forgotten their Messiah, 
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and the Christians their Savior. . . . Plutocracy is neither a 
European nor an Anglo-Saxon nor a Semitic institution; it is the 
inevitable result of our present social state. The revolution of 
1789 established equality only in name, as Disraeli said as long 
ago as 1845; there are now two nations within every nation, two 
races utterly unlike in education, sentiment, and custom, and 
without a bond of sympathy between them. During the last fifty 
years this distinction between the rich and the poor has increased, 


























CAPITAL AND LABOR, 


and national unity is endangered everywhere. 
rising against the reign of money. And justly so! For there is 
nothing noble or lovable init. Yet democracy is less opposed 
to wealth than to the rich, and this is the reason for the terrific 
increase of the influence of money in politics. Corruption 
reigned, no doubt, at other times, and during the reign of Charles 
II. of England kings and Parliaments were equally disposed to 
sell themselves. But democratic institutions have increased 
corrupt practises to a most alarming extent, although the manner 
of giving and receiving bribes has been much improved—as if 
modern science had been applied to it. Thus hidden, corruption 
reigns all the more securely. In the United States to hold a 
political office has become a despicable occupation, so repugnant 
to honorable persons that they would not soil the tips of their 
fingers with it. Whole States there are the vassals of industrial 
societies [trusts]. The mine-owners and the railroad kings dic- 
tate the laws. We have nothing equal to this state of things in 
France, yet the evil is quite great enough with us. The worst is 
‘ that the Press is so completely under the control of capital. There 
are few papers on either side of the Atlantic that do not wear a 
golden collar. Laws are useless against corruption. The evil 
is a moral one and can only be cured by moral remedies. Tolstoi 
and other mystics are right, despite theirexaggerations. Neither 
the State nor the law nor science can heal the sores of society. 
We must clean ourselves, we must purify our souls, and that we 
cannot do unless we confess our faults.” 


Democracy is 


The writer then turns to the Anti-Semites, the self-appointed 
priests of reform and of the fight against the tyranny of gold. 
Their own conduct, he thinks, is open to criticism. 

“This apparent reaction against the materialism of our days is 
largely inspired by the most vulgar instincts. The growth of 
Anti-Semitism is due to envy. All those in Europe who rebel 
against the tyranny of money have in their own minds identified 
money with the Jews. It seems little to them that the majority 
of the Jews are poor. Capital is too abstract, the banks too 
vague an expression; the Jew is something tangible, and so the 
Jew has to receive the odium. Besides, the Jews form a separate 
caste or class on account of their religion. . . . Kings are, in 
times of revolution, the victims of their royal office, and the Jews 
are regarded as the kings of money; the people fancy that by 
dethroning the kings they will escape the ills of royalty. It is 
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the eternal error of the vulgar, who believe that, to obtain lib- 
erty, it is only necessary to kill Cesar.” 

That the middle classes will vanish entirely, as has often been 
predicted, M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not believe. Democracy is 
too well established to permit the rich to form a regular caste. 
The great evil and the danger for the future is solely the deprav- 
ity which rules men, and which prevents the laws from being ad- 
ministered impartially to all. 

The accompanying cut, which we take from Vom Fels zum 
Meer, Stuttgart, shows that the Germans are equally conscious 
of the power of gold. The picture represents capitalistic swin- 
dling triumphant over honest labor. Honorand conscience do not 
weigh heavily against monopoly and trusts. On the steep rock 
of Capital the swindler is safe from the wrath of the shareholders ; 


he stands above the prison which ought to receive him. 


Counterfeits of Sterling Silver.—The most serious danger 
threatening the countries with a silver standard is the coinage of 
genuine silver coins by the counterfeiters. Silver is so cheap 
that nearly all silver coins have become mere tokens, and only 
retain their face value through the promise of Governments to 
redeem them with gold. It appears that Spain has already been 
seriously harmed by the illegitimate coinage of silver. The /m- 
parcial, Madrid, says: 

““A number of 5-peseta pieces ($1.00) have been collected and 
sent tothe mint at Madrid. ‘There it was discovered that four 
different counterfeits are in circulation. The work is done with 
such precision that only experts can distinguish between the 
legitimate and illegitimate coins. 
Government standard: goo: It is impossible to say how 
much of this money is now in circulation, but it has been said 
that no less than 120 million pesetas ($28,000, 000) are in the hands 
of the people.” 


The material taken is of the 


I,0oo. 


The -foca, Madrid, thinks that 18 to 20 million pesetas ($3, 600, - 
000 to $4,000,000) annually are imported into Spain. The /vem- 
denblatt, Hamburg, declares that attempts have been made to 
import such coin into Germany from the United States. The 
manufacture of base coin has ceased almost everywhere; it is 
not worth the while to risk being sent to State prison for the 
sake of a piece of lead, when it is possible to make fifty to one 
hundred per cent. by coining money of standard value. If it be- 
comes necessary to issue new coinage under consideration of the 


present value of silver, Spain would be bankrupt. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE New Woman has made her appearance among the Maoris, the aborig 
ines of New Zealand. The Maori women have united to prevent the 1 
of their tribes from slipping away from them. 
the men are too easily influenced by Government 
plentiful supply of fire-water. The Globe, London, suggests that, after a 
Macaulay's New Zealander may turn out to be a New Woman 
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Li HUNG CHANG, 
Viceroy of Pechiliand 
China’s peace envoy 
to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, has _ fallen 
victim to a crank of 
that 
seeks notoriety by at- 


species which 
tacking famous men 
with arms. Li Hung 
Chang's wounds may 
retard the progress of 
his mission, but as the @ 
Chinese 
has agreed to accept 
Korean independence 
and the 
some territory as the 
base of peace propo- 
sals, the Japanese will 
probably give up their 
plan of marching to 
Peking. Meantime an 
armistice has been granted to Japan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MIND-READING PUT TO TEST. 
HE British Society for Psychical Research, in its investiga- 
tions into telepathy, thought-transference, and hallucina- 
tions, has aroused rather sweeping criticisms from Professor 
Minot. He insists that the methods of the society are inadequate 
and its conclusions unwarrantable, the chief point of his criticism 
being the method used by the society of reckoning the element of 
chance. In Zhe North American Review (March), the secre- 
tary of the society, Frank Podmore, replies to Professor Minot. 
The controversy is to a considerable extent a mathematical one, 
and we do not reproduce it here. In the course of his reply, 
however, Mr. Podmore gives account of a sample of the experi- 
ments on which the conclusions in favor of thought-transference 
are based. While maintaining that neither fraud nor chance can 
explain the results, he admits that one “might plausibly main- 
tain that at least a great part of them [the experiments] may be 
explained as the result of information unconsciously conveyed by 
normal channels from agent to percipient.” In illustration of 
this he gives the following account: 


“In the Summer and Autumn of 1889, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
with the assistance of Professor Sidgwick and Mr. G. A. Smith, 
conducted a long and careful series of experiments in thought- 
transference with hypnotized subjects. The conditions were as 
follows: In a bag were placed eighty-one small wooden counters 
having the numbers from 1o to go stamped upon them in raised 
letters. From this bag Professor Sidgwick or Mr. Smith drew a 
counter, which was placed in a little wooden box, the edges of 
which effectually concealed the counter from the view of the per- 
cipient—who was, moreover, placed with his back toward the 
experimenters, and was in the hypnotic trance with his eyes 
closed. Mr. G. A. Smith then looked at the number on the 
counter, and the percipient would make a guess at it. The 
guesses and a// the remarks made were recorded at the time 
by Mrs. Sidgwick, who was, during the greater part of the 
series, in ignorance of the number drawn. There was, of course, 
no contact between agent and percipient. The following is a 
verbatim account of a series of trials made on July 6, 1889, the 
percipient being a youth named T——. Mr. Smith is indicated 
in the record by the letter S. . 

T.’seyes were apparently closed, and he kept his head very still, and we 
ascertained by experiment that he would have had to move it several feet 
to see the number. The impression sometimes came to him quickly, and 
sometimes slowly—as the remarks recorded show. He was only told that 
he was to see numbers of two figures 


Number 


Drawn. Number Guessed and Remarks 
61 cee ae 
84 ..T.: “*“A 3and aa, I believe —32.” 
47 ..T.: “Is it o?—o2; it can't be that ?” 
32 ..T.: **Looks like 1—can't see the first figure—I think it’s a 6—61.” 
80 ..T.: “*11, isn’t it? two ones.”’ S.: ‘** Have a good look.” T.: “11,” 
21 ....T.: “*Seems like 2: 25, is it?” 
18 ..T.: “I believe it is 1 and o.” 
56 ..T.: Can't see anvthing.”” S.: “ You'll see it ina minute. = ee 
‘There's a6, and, I believe, a 2—26, I think.” 
59 T.: “No” (meaning that he saw nothing). S.: ‘** You'll see it 
in a minute.’ T.: ‘No, can't see it .. Believe it 
Is td 
37 ..T.: “IT see a 3; there are three of them—147. 
I ook.: “That's 61, I think.” 
3 ..T.: “No, I cant see—can’t see that.” S.:“W ait a minute.” 
(Pause ) ‘** Do you see them now?” oT : **No, I can’t.” 
(A long pause.) T.: “A funny thing that is—a mix- 
ture, 5,8 looks like a 3 or an 8—3, I think.”’ 
40 Mee ee », I think.’ 
>I seoak.: “Ie it a?” 8.2: “Well?” T.: “as, 3, 1 think.’ S.: “Sure 
about ‘- 2. oo (Afcer a pause, the number 
having been meanwhile put back in the bag.) ‘Oh, 
ves,”’ as if he got sure! and surer. 
47 er SP ay ; 
& T.: *6, that's all.”’ ‘Are you sure there’s nothing more?” 
; ee Oh, ves, bee ; 
74 ..T.: “Is it ag?? “There’s a 4 anda7. No, it’s not. Oh, dear, 
no, it’s 5, I think—54. : ’ 
ne It's »0."" (Pause, obviously trying after the second digit.) 
38 Beery oe “It's « and.. ae 3 : 
45 ... Te: “Tsee nothing ‘at all.” (Pause.) ‘No, I can’t see it. What 
makes it so long in coming? Now I can see it. It’s a 
4% and 5s. 
59 ..T.: ** What makes them so long coming? I see , Something like 
a2. It'sae2. Oh, it’s a g; I think 20 S.: “Are you 
sure about the first one? r.: * Yeas so 
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66 ery 8. ‘* Oh, yes; it’s two stxes.” 

21 T ‘Oh, it’s ar ey a 2, 21 Ain't there a lot of them !’’ 

83 vos kot “RRR ere ‘Well, what else? T.: “ Nothing else.’ 

80 ones "it's ta.”’ or .Phat's right” 

73 T.: ‘*‘*——Sucha jot of numbers as this!” 
(T. spoke very low and drowsily, and Mrs. Sidgwick 
failed to catch the beginning of this sentence.) §S.: 
“Yes, when we're looking for them.’ / (Pause. ) S.: 
“What are you looking at?” ** Nothing.’ - ms 3 
thought you said you saw a lot of figures?” T.: “As 
to the right. I belie ve theres an 8. S.: “Are you 
sure?” T.: * Yes; 603 (S. said there were only two 
figures.) S.: “You must have seen the 6 twice over, 
once reversed as o.'* (Possibly the idea of three figures 
was due to Mr. Smith's remark about a lot of figures.) 

83 eevee 85 

21 


4 
Not noted. T.: “ Ithink—83.”’ S.: “Sure?” T.: 
According to 
our recollec- 
tion after- 
ward the 
guess was 
partly right. 


** Oh, no, it’s reversed 38.” 


Possibly the idea of its being reversed may have arisen from Mr. Smith's 
remark above about 6 being seen reversed as o—a remark which had puzzled 
T. atthetime. We asked T. how the numbers looked when he saw them. 
He said, ‘* They're a kind of white—grayish-white.”” He had not seen the 
numbers used in his waking state.* 


-T.: “A 6and a4.” (After a pause.) “95.” 
z.t @g." Bis *Guner’ os ™ Yeav 


Cw 


3 
2 
/ 


“It will be seen that, leaving out of account the instances in 
which one or other digit was named correctly, the subject named 
the whole number correctly 7 times out of 31 trials—the most 
probable number of correct guesses being 1 in 81. In the whole 
series of these experiments 644 trials were made, the number 
being correctly named (z¢., with both digits in their proper 
order) 117 times, and with digits reversed 14 times.” 


Podmore then goes on to consider the criticism he has him- 
self suggested, that there might have been unconscious commu- 


nication between the agent and the percipient. He says: 


‘It is clear that chance cannot explain these results. It is al- 
most equally clear that they cannot be attributed to fraud, unless, 
indeed, we suppose that not one, but all the experimenters, were 
in collusion. There still remains the possibility that the infor- 
mation was given unconsciously, and, probably, received uncon- 
sciously. Apparently, under the conditions described, the only 
normal channel of communication would be by the ear. It may 
be suggested, for instance, that Mr. Smith muttered the word 
audibly to the percipient. This hypothesis must, indeed, be- 
regarded as extremely improbable, for various reasons: (1) Mr. 
Smith himself and the other experimenters were fully aware of 
this danger and on their guard against it. (2) No movements 
of Mr. Smith’s lips were observed by the two trained and vigilant 
witnesses. (3) i analysis of the failures does not show that 
there was any tendency to mistake one number for another simi- 
lar in sound. 

““Nevertheless it may be admitted, especially in view of the 
possible hyperzesthesia of hypnotized subjects, that if these ex- 
periments stood alone the hypothesis that the information was 
actually conveyed by auditory means might be preferable to the 
hypothesis of a new mode of communication. But they do not 
stand alone. They are but one of many groups of experiments 
conducted by different observers and under varying conditions, 
and no one hypothesis will cover them all. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick 
again, assisted by Mr. Smith, Miss Alice Johnson, and others, 
conducted a further series of experiments in which the agent and 
percipient were in differentrooms. In some of these experiments 
the agent and percipient were on different stories of the house, 
separated by a wooden floor covered with a thick Axminster 
carpet. In others the percipient was in a room with the door 
closed and the agent, Mr. Smith, was outside in the passage, the 
distance between them varying from ten to fifteen feet and up- 
ward. Both agent and percipient were under close observation 
throughout the trials; and it seems incredible that any sounds 
which escaped the notice of the observer who sat close to the 
agent and watched him continuously could have been perceptible 
to the percipient sitting at a considerable distance, and with a 
closed door or a ceiling and carpet intervening. In these experi- 
ments out of 252 trials, the number was guessed correctly 27 
times, and with digits reversed 8 times (Proc. S. P. R., vol. 
Vili., pp. 536-596) .” 


*Asa matter of fact, the numbers were 
surface 
+Proc. S. P. R., vol. vi., pp. 132-134. 


stamped in red on a plain wood 
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MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCES IN FUTURE. 


ECURED against invasion by the broad expanse of the At- 
lantic, it is perhaps difficult for us to realize the dread with 
which the nations of Central Europe regard the possibilities of a 
war which may let loose the uncivilized hordes of the East and 
the more gentle but also more licentious soldiery of the West 
upon their homes. Hence these great armaments. 
of war must be much changed in the future. 
tions will be used whose existence was not even dreamed of a 
quarter of a century ago. 


The aspect 
Hundreds of inven- 


One of the best-armed nations in 
Europe is France, and there is no doubt that she will make use 
of many entirely new contrivances if the occasion offers. Charles 
Leser, the military expert of Ze Fzgaro, Paris, writes in that 
paper : 

“One hears nothing but professions of peace, and official bul- 
letins describe the earnest wishes of all governments to escape 
international difficulties; yet the whole world is on the alert and 
armed to the teeth. No doubt, the authorities have no wish to 
rush into war; yet come it must, if only to end the strain which 
this continual armament imposes upon the nations. The war 
will, therefore, come quite suddenly, and without a plausible 
reason. Perhaps it will be some petty frontier incident. March 
30, I9—, the French Government will receive a telegram to the 
effect that some frontier squabble between the Servians and Bul- 
garians or between Montenegro and Rumelia has led to the im- 
mediate outbreak of hostilities between these countries, and, 
before we have time to think, the great Powers will have taken 
sides and will be mobilizing their forces. Practically every one 
will be a soldier, and hardly enough men will be left behind to 
carry on the business of the country. Every citizen between the 
ages of nineteen and forty-five will be called upon to serve, every 
horse will be pressed into the army, and even the cabs will be 
used for transportation in the field. 

“Everything will depend upon the rapidity with which the 
army can be moved, and therefore horses are not the only means 
of locomotion upon which the Government will depend. The 
many mechanical contrivances which we see already in use in 
the city and in the country will have been perfected and adapted 
to military service. Raids will be made in vehicles propelled: 
by steam, gas motors, and electric batteries. In the war of the 
future the bicycle will play an important part. Infantry cannot 
be depended upon to 
advance more than 
' 24 kilometers [near- 
‘4 ly 15 miles] per day. 
Cavalry will be 
found to advance at 
the rate of 50‘to 60 
kilometers, if in 
good condition. <A 
regiment of bicy- 
clists could easily ac- 
complish 80 kilome- 
ters, and could be 
pushed ahead at the 
rate of 14 to 15 kilo- 
meters an hour at an 
emergency. It must 
also be remembered 
that bicyclists need 
only carry their own 
rations, while in the 
case of cavalry the 
feed for the horses 
has to be considered. 

“Balloons will, no 
doubt, act an impor- 
tant part in the next 
, war. Advancing 
with greater rapid- 
ity than the fastest 
trains, they will be 
used to pour a rain of projectiles upon the regiments of the 
enemy. In vain the artillery of the enemy is pointed at these 
aerial tormentors. They perceive the smoke of the cannons 





A BALLOON-BATTLE. 
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pointed at them, and change their position ere the projectile 
reaches them. But other balloons become visible above the hori- 
zon, driven against the wind by powerful electric appliances, 
which easily force the elongated bodies through the air. The 


[April 3, 1895 





FLYING COLUMNS ON STEAM AND MOTOR WAGONS. 


battalions below them pause in their strife, to watch the duel 
which is being fought out two thousand meters above them.” 


M. Leser recognizes that the fighting quality of the men de- 
pends largely upon a plentiful supply of good food. In this re- 
spect much has been done by science, but the difficulties which 
ever present themselves to the officers of the commissariat will 
not be lessened in future, as the number of men who must be fed 
will be larger than ever before. Enormous quantities of canned 
food will be supplied to the men, while the field kitchens possess 
stoves of such admirable construction that the food of the men 


can be prepared on the march. 


PROFESSOR GARNER ACCUSED OF MONKEY- 
SHINES. 


ROFESSOR GARNER, the student of monkey-speech and 

the lexicographer of the Simian dialect, has been denounced 

as a humbug and his tour of investigation into African wilds de- 

clared to be a ridiculous fiasco. ‘The charges are made by a cer- 

tain Father Bulion, a French missionary at whose house the Pro- 

fessor is said to have stayed while in Africa. An account of the 

matter is given by Emile Gautier in Le /¢garo (Paris, March 4). 

After dwelling upon the elaborate preparations made by Pro- 
fessor Garner for his trip, M. Gautier goes on to say: 


“M. Garner then set out with his apparatus, and for long 
months nothing was heard of him. He has returned, bearing a 
copious package of precious unpublished documents. And he 
was preparing to publish a second book, about which he has 
already made a great flourish of trumpets, and which seemed 
about to achieve such a success as is never dreamed of except in 
America, when a formidable avalanche has suddenly descended 
on his head. 

“Tt was last Tuesday [February 26] at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, in France, at Paris, in the Museum of Natural History, that 
the thing took place, before a select audience composed of pro- 
fessors, savants, explorers, missionaries, etc., among who was 
the Rev. Father Bulion of the Mission of Fernand Vaz, on the 
Ogooné. 

“It was there, it appears, at the house of the said Father 
Bulion, and not in his legendary cage, that M. Garner established 
his headquarters. He arrived there one fine day, with banners 
flying, and installed himself with an amount of brass that was 
excused by the hospitable customs of these missionary stations, 
plunged in savage solitudes. Then, as he found he was well 
fixed, he relegated his cage, his microphones, and his phono- 
graphs to obscurity, and set quietly to work to write the famous 
book which is about to see the light. 

“The missionaries, though they are as indulgent as they are 
hospitable, thought this was not quite the thing, and did not 
hesitate to say so. He took this as an impertinence, declaring 
that the important thing being to make money, his book, whose 


accuracy no one was in a position to impeach, would none the 
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less fill the universe with its fame. Upon which his hosts, de- 
cidedly indignant, put him out and sent him off to scribble else- 
where. 

“Such is the interesting tale that the Rev. Father Bulion re- 
lated the other day, with definite details, to whoever wished to 
hear it. 

“And to think that if this clumsy Garner, in place of pushing 
on to the Congo, had been content to write his book at the British 
Museum or the Bzbliothegue Nationale, he would have been 
spared this stupid misadventure and would have made his money 
quickly! 

“See what scruples and half-way measures lead to!"— 7raus- 
lated for Tue LITERARY DicEstT. 


INSANITY IN ROYAL FAMILIES. 


HE scientific student of insanity has been accustomed to 
trace its progress from father to son, identifying its differ- 

ent stages by the records of eccentricity, criminality, or idiocy. 
It is the opinion of Alice Bodington that the royal families of 
modern Europe present one of the most interesting fields for such 
study. In an article in 7he American Naturalist, February, 


she states her case as follows: 


“For many hundred years the problem of hereditary insanity 
has been worked out in some of these families, and under circum- 
stances which enable a student to follow out all its intricacies. 
since the connection of members of royal houses can, for obvious 
reasons, be more readily traced than those of private individuals. 

“The subject has interested me ever since I saw, many years 
ago, the great-grandchild of a king suffering from the most vio- 
lent form of mania Iever beheld. In this case the hereditary 
taint had passed through two generations without development, 
while the ancestor, in whom insanity can first be traced, was a 
contemporary of Henry the Eighth! Moreover, the insanity of 
this ancestor partook of exactly the same character as that of his 
descendant in Windsor Castle two hundred years later.” 


To illustrate her subject, Miss Bodington takes the Spanish and 
Austrian Hapsburgs and the Russian Romanoffs. She is of the 
opinion that insanity in the Spanish royal family began with 
Joanna, aunt of “Bloody” Queen Mary of England. From her 
she traces it through various descendants, including the Emperor 
Charles V., the bigoted Philip II., and the pitiable Charles II., 
in whom “ Nature stamped out insanity in sterile idiocy.” In the 
Austrian branch, descended from the same Joanna, we have 


‘ 


Rudolf II., who though otherwise sane was “subject to outbursts 


of uncontrollable passion ;” Ferdinand II., to whose “ferocious 


bigotry may be ascribed the Thirty Years’ War, one of the 
most hideous wars that history has ever recorded,” and the late 
Emperor, who weakly wept when his physicians forbade him to 
eat doughnuts. 

The House of Romanoff is fertile in examples of insanity. 
Beginning with Peter the Great, in whom it was united with 
commanding genius, Miss Bodington traces it through his grand- 
son Peter III., who “was a drunken, madly vain, dissolute sav- 
age,” Paul I., who was not unlike him, and Alexander I., a most 
enlightened monarch, but subject at the close of his life to in- 
tense melancholia. 

Miss Bodington has a good word to speak of the House of 
Orleans. She says: 

“There have been constant intermarriages between the Haps- 
burgs and the Bourbons. Perhaps it is not too far-fetched to 
ascribe the superior abilities of the House of Orleans to marriages 
which brought fresh blood into the family ; whereas the alliances 
of the elder branch of the House of France were of the nature 
known to stock-raisers as ‘ breedings-in-and-in,’ 

“In any case it would be worth while to trace carefully—so far 
as possible—the origin of the characteristics of the French, Span- 
ish, and Neapolitan Bourbons, as compared with those of the 
House of Orleans: the three former bigoted, unprogressive, un- 
able to assimilate the advanced ideas of their age; having after 
the French Revolution ‘learned nothing and forgotten nothing,’ 
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and the House of Orleans descended from the younger brother of 
Louis XIV., abreast of all the ideas of their time, highly intelli- 
gent, cultivated, and progressive. In the House of Orleans we 
are watching a rising family; in the other branches of Bourbons, 
families mentally and morally sinking.” 


The whole study shows how true an observer the poet was when 
he proclaimed that “great wits are sure to madness near allied.” 
It is but a single step from a lunatic to a genius and back—in 
fact the same man may be both. Miss Bodington concludes as 
follows: 


“The child of a drunken father may become insane or be a 
habitual drunkard, but he may also, if the drunken father be 
Philip of Macedon, prove an Alexander the Great. The 
hereditary taint may leave one generation untouched and destroy 
the next, as in the case of the House of Valois. You can drown 
the weakest puppy or kitten in a litter, but if you destroy your 
physically weak human beings, you may put an end to a Newton, 
a Voltaire, or a Walter Scott. What human being, unendowed 
with supernatural discernment, could tell where the stamping out 
was necessary ? 

“One line of action only appears safe and practicable, and it is 
one which find an increasing number of advocates; namely, the 
Sterilization of the Unfit. I do not use this expression in the 
sense of surgical interference, though this course is also often ad- 
vocated; inevitably injustices would be done, mistakes would 
occur, ending perhaps in death; public opinion would be aroused, 
and no one would be allowed to interfere with the marriages of 
criminals and imbeciles for some generations to come. But what 
must necessarily be done if society is not to be swamped with the 
criminals, the idiots, the imbecile, the congenitally defective, 
which she now so sedulously cares for, is that the unfit should be 
kept under kindly but strict supervision ; the sexes strictly separ- 
ated, anda /z/elong surveillance kept up. And for practical pur- 
poses no cognizance can be taken of the unfit till they are or be- 
come chargeable to the State. An expensive and troublesome 
course, it may be said, but what is the expense of the life-long 
care and surveillance of the present generation of the unfit, com- 
pared to the incalculable expense and mischief of allowing them 
to propagate their species without check ?” 


A QUEER AUSTRALIAN ANIMAL. 


USTRALIA certainly holds the palm for queer and uncouth 


animals. Chief among these is the duckbill or ornithorhyn- 


chus, which Sydney Smith described as ‘ta kind of mole with 
webbed feet and the bill of a duck, which agitated Sir Joseph 
Banks and rendered him miserable from his utter inability to 


decide whether it was a bird or a beast.” It was only recently 


that it was proved beyond doubt that this curious animal lays 
eggs like a bird, though this had long been reported by travelers. 
Now comes the news that it has a sting on its hind leg, capable 
of killing by its poisonous effects. We quote from Zhe Lancet 
(London, March 16), as follows: 


“For a long time it was considered to be quite harmless and 
destitute of any weapon of offense, although the hind legs of the 
males were armed with a powerful spur, apparently connected 
with a gland. Then the opinion was advanced that this might 
be a weapon allied to the poison armory of snakes, scorpions, 
and bees, all of which possess a sort of hypodermic poison 
syringe. ‘Though one set of observers asserted that this was the 
case another set denied it, and so Dr. Stuart determined, if pos- 
sible, to solve this question. He received two independent ac- 
counts, which coincided perfectly, and from them he concludes 
that at certain seasons, at all events, the secretion is virulently 
poisonous. The mode of attack is not by scratching, but by 
lateral inward movements of the hind legs. Two cases are re- 
ported in dogs. One dog was ‘stung’ three times, the symptoms 
much resembling those from bee or hornet poison. The dog was 
evidently in great pain and very drowsy, but there were no 
It is worthy of note that a 
certain immunity seems obtainable, for the dog suffered less on 
the second occasion and still less on the third. Two cases of 
men being wounded are reported, in both of which the animals 


tremors, convulsions, or staggering. 
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were irritated, one by being shot and handled, the other by being 
handled only; the symptoms were the same as in the dog. No 
deaths are reported in human beings, but four in dogs.” 





HOW IDEAS DEVELOP IN CHILDREN. 


HO can tell what the baby thinks?” asks Dr. Holland in 
one of his best lyrics. The mother often thinks she 
knows, but in fact the dawn of consciousness and reason is one of 
the most difficult subjects of investigation, and it has been little 
more than touched upon. When the little ones have learned to 
talk, then the matter becomes a trifle easier, but then we are too 
apt to assume that their mental processes are exactly the same 
as ours, and we pay too little attention to them. Some of the 
peculiarities of children’s mental processes are discussed in an 
article by Bernhard Miinz in Nord und Sid, Breslau, March, 
from which we translate the following extracts: 


“It is widely assumed that there is no reason without speech. 
This assertion is and yet remains an assumption. The child who 
has not yet learned to talk, but has taught itself to think, just as 
it has taught itself to see and hear, shows plainly to the atten- 
tive observer that long before the understanding of words as a 
means of communication, and long before the first attempt to ex- 
press itself in articulate words—even long before learning to say 
a single word—the child combines ideas logically; that is, it 
thinks. Thought is, indeed, an inner speech, but it is also a 
speech without words. 

“How do children learn to talk? How do they learn to under- 
stand speech? . . . Every child must invent speech for himself. 
But our children, some one objects, certainly learn to talk, and 
do it byimitation. It seems so, indeed, but itis notso. Wecan 
show no child how to make a given sound, or how to imitate it. 
Mothers and nurses are not seldom seen to try fruitlessly to get 
a child to imitate sounds; the child looks at them and does not 
know what they want. It cannot even see how a sound is pro- 
duced; even the words with lip-sounds, which are pronounced 
by a movement that is visible to the eye, require also for vocal- 
ization a tightening of the vocal chords, which is invisible. For 
this reason, lip-sounds, like ‘papa,’ ‘mama,’ are most easily imi- 
tated by children; but surely not through simple observation of 
the lip-movements but also by the hearing, and the reflexive 
control of the organs of speech effected thereby. Before children 
understand how voluntarily to imitate words they invent their 
own names for things. And, indeed, nothing is more natural 
than this; the child speaks its own language until it learns ours. 
It is a noteworthy fact, also, that children while learning to talk 
seek, in the creation of a vocabulary, not words that imitate a 
sound but those that characterize athought by association. Thus 
Lazarus's little niece, when asked her nurse's name, replied 
‘Mary Evening.’ She had only heard the name Mary; she gave 
the surname ‘Evening’ because the nurse had first come in the 
evening. ‘The same child always called a certain grocer’s boy 
‘Vinegar,’ because he had_once brought some strong-smelling 
vinegar to the house. 

“Many thoughts are given to man only by means of speech, 
by transmission from without. The word is as a seed sown in 
the mind; the inner fertility of the soul nourishes it and causes 
it to sprout so that it grows and flourishes. A classic example 
of this is related of Friedrich Riickert. A grandson of the poet 
had learned the phrase ‘That is indeed a difference,’ but it was 
evident that he had connected no sense with the words. One 
day, the child, who had hitherto played only with a rocking- 
horse, was taken to the stall and set upon a real horse. ‘That is 
indeed a difference!’ cried he, with such a look in his eye and so 
excited a manner that it could plainly be seen that in that mo- 
ment he had seized the meaning of the word.” 


Herr Miinz next notes that children, when asked for a definition 
of a word that they do not understand, often reply by an adver- 


bial phrase associated with it in some way. The meaning of the 
phrase itself may be unknown. Thus a four-year-old, observing 
acard-table, called out “Spadilla” (the name given to the ace of 
spades in the game of Ombre). Being asked what he meant, he 
teplied, “When they play cards.” We quote Herr Miinz further : 
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“The same child at another time said to his nurse that his 
father had delivered a lecture in W——. It was asked ‘ What is 
a lecture?’ and with all the signs of that evident shame that 
children show when they say something that transcends their un- 
derstanding, he answered, ‘At the University." So Hans gave 
to mamma’s question, ‘Do you know what “improper” means?’ 
the now classical reply, ‘When somebody is around.’” 


A child will sometimes use in the proper syntactica] relation a 
striking phrase that he has picked up somewhere, knowing that 
it will be laughed at, but not understanding precisely why. 
Herr Miinz illustrates by the following anecdote: 


“Three-year-old Hermann had heard that the stars move ‘in 
infinite space.” The expression made an impression on him, and 
he remembered it. One time his mother caught him with his 
hand on something that she had forbidden him to touch, and she 
called out sharply, ‘Hermann, where is your finger again?’ 
whereat he, laughing roguishly, replied, ‘In infinite space!’ . 

“The idea of God often gives rise to the most incongruous 
notions. ‘The ordinary training gives to the childish comprehen- 
sion no sound explanation of an Almighty Being; they ascribe 
to him qualities which to our clearer ideas are not befitting, and 
therefore their logic leads them on all sides into inconsistencies. 
When Bob and Teddy on a rainy day began to quarrel because 
they had nothing else to do, Uncle Harry called out, ‘Children, 
be kind to each other! What will the dear God think of you if 
you behave so badly?’ ‘He will think nothing at all,’ growled 
Bob. ‘Do you think he can see through such a thick black 
Heaven?’ ‘I tell you, Malchen, the dear God is everywhere, even 
down cellar.’ Malchen doubted this, however, in the face of the 
undeniable fact that in her cellar potatoes were stored. A pretty 
little maid had red hair and often heard it disparaged by neigh- 
bors and servants. Said her grandmother to her, ‘Child, your 
hair was made by the dear God, and whatever he has made is 
well done.’ ‘Still, I would rather have nothing else made by 
him,’ replied the little one.” 


In closing, Herr Miinz remarks that the conception of the 
““ego”—of the first person—is one of the last that young children 
gain; and this is largely due to the fact that their elders habitu- 
ally fail to use the pronoun “I” in speaking to them. For them 
there is no grammatical person but the third; for instance, in- 
stead of saying, “I want you,” they say, ‘“ Papa wants Johnny,” 
or its equivalent. As soon as the child grows beyond this, and 
comes to regard himself as a thing apart from all the rest of the 
universe, he has gained a distinct step in thought, and the earlier 
this step is taken the better.—7Zranslated and Condensed for 
Tue Literary DIGEst. 


Thawing Out Water-Pipes by Electricity.—According to 7he 
Electrical Review, London, an English householder has been 
making some experiments lately in a new and important applica- 
tion of electricity to domestic use. Says Zhe Review: “He, like 
many others, has suffered the inconvenience of having his gas 
and water service frozen during the late severe weather. It 
occurred to him that a resistance, suitably protected, might be 
introduced into those pipes which were most exposed and least 
easy of access with flame or hot water or other ordinary method 
of thawing. He had a special wire made, in which the current 
was conducted through a highly resistant metal, insulated with a 
fireproof medium that was also a non-conductor of electricity. 
The whole was enclosed in a metal tube, which could be drawn 
down to make a compact wire or tube that was externally a con- 
ductor of heat, but not of electricity, thus preventing loss of cur- 
rent and electrolysis. The results were most satisfactory. This 
‘thermic’ wire was introduced into the waste pipe from a bath- 
room at the north side of his house, which entered a fall pipe 
some twenty feet from the ground, and which was easily frozen. 
On Saturday last the thermic wire was introduced from the out- 
side. At night a small stream of water trickling down froze, 
forming an icicle some 12 inches long and 1¥% inches thick, com- 
pletely blocking the waste pipe. The thermic wire having been 
previously connected with the electric light circuit, at 50 volts 
pressure, when current was turned on four amperes flowed 
through it; and in four minutes a complete thawing was effected, 
and the waste service was cleared.” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed a decrease of $733,050 in the amount of 
reserve held above legal requirements, and the 
surplus now stands at $13,413,450. Loans contracted 
$2,128,300, and deposits decreased $4,807,000. 
increased $458,500, and 


Specie 


legal tenders decreased 


$2,393,300. In the cash items the statement shows 
further the effect of the operations of the Govern- 
ment bond syndicate. New York banks appear to 
be depositing considerable amounts of the new 4s 
as security for circulation, this item showing a 
gain of $520,300 for the weck. 

Call stock 


week at from 1% to 


loans on collateral made this 
3 per cent. at the Stock Ex- 
change, averaging 2% per cent., while in the out- 
side market the ruling rate was 3a 


were 


34% per cent 





Time money offerings were not liberal, but the | 


demand was light for the reason that commission | 


houses feel that they will be able to get accom- 
modation in the call loan branch of the market. 
Quotations are 3% a4 per cent. for sixty to ninety 
days and 4a 4% per cent. for four to six months, 
and transactions for longer periods are subject to 
special agreement. For commercial paper the de- 
mand is small, the majority of the banks being 
out of the market, 
buyers cautious. Rates are 4 per cent. for sixty 
to ninety-day indorsed bills receivable, 4% a 5% 
per cent. for four months’ commission house and 
prime four months’ single names, 5 a 5% per cent. 
for prime six months and 6 a 7 for good four to 
six months’ single names. 

The United States Assistant Treasurer was cred- 
itor at the Clearing House in the sum of $110,575. 

The New York Clearing House reported as fol- 
lows: Exchanges, $82,521,117; balances, $6,429,755. 

The following is a comparison of the averages 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 


March 30. March 23. Decrease. 
ee, Te $482,524, 100 $484,652,400 $2,128,300 
Specie ..... ° 65,578,900 65,120,400 * 458,500 


Legal tenders. 73,894,600 
Deposits....... 504.2 
Circulation.... 


2,395, 300 
4,807,000 
* 





12,505,000 529,300 


* Increase. 


The Journal of Commerce, March jo. 


The State of Trade. 


General trade for the third week in succession 
continues to show evidences of improvement. In 
no other direction is this so plainly indicated as in 
the tendency of prices. A week ago encourage- 
ment had been obtained from a generally unex- 
pected advance in cotton and wheat. 
their slight reaction, the week 


Following 
has witnessed a 
firm cotton market, further improvement in wheat, 
witha sympathetic influence on corn and oats, the 
effect of which is greatly emphasized this week by 
advances in quotations, not only for coke but 
prospectively for iron ore and for Bessemer pig 
iron, for steel billets and actually for manufactured 
iron at Western markets. Higher quotations for 
cut meats West are the outcome of restricted sup- 
plies of cattle, and this is behind increased demand 
for shoes for fall delivery, as quotations for leather 
continue upward on the comparative scarcity of 
hides 

The better feeling in general trade circles which 
characterized reports from a number of cities has 


become more widespread, and even where noactual | 


gain in movement of staples is reported, increased 


confidence in a better demand is marked.—Arad- 
Street's, March 30. 
AN ARTICLE OF MERIT. 
On the second cover page of this issue of THE 


Dicest, there is an announcement of the Ramey 
Medicator for Catarrh, Catarrhal Colds, ete. So many 
remedies have been offered that it is a pleasure to 
state that this one has the merit of being thoroughly 
rational and well-tested, and is fully guaranteed to 
do all that is claimed for it, or the money will be 
returned. 

The little instrument conveys medicated air to all 
parts of the throat, head, and nasal passages, and 
has the indorsement of men and women of highest 
standing. Itis manufactured by the Ramey Medica- 
tor Co., 85 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Full particu- 
lars will be found in the advertisement, and THE 

JIGEST is assured that any readers who may not be 
entirely satisfied after ordering the instrument may 
have the money refunded promptly. 


The Jaffray receivership made | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHESS. 


Problem 55. 


The celebrated ‘* 400. 


” 





By J. T. BLAKEMORE, OF BIRMINGHAM, 
Black—Six Pieces. 
K on K B3; Ps on K 3, K Kt 3, Q 5, QR 5 and 6. 
om ; 
+) 7 
y; 





fi) 


fon no 
fr 
2 











White—Ten Pieces. 


Kts on 
and 4, 


K on K2; Q on Q Kt sq; Bon Q Kt 3; 
© Kt 8 and K B 4; 2 KB 
K R 2. 

White mates in four moves. 


Pson Q3, QR 


| saw him. 


difficult problem 
Mercury, 


This first appeared in 7he 
Weekly Birmingham, England. The 
Chess Editor of 7he Mercury lately published the 
following interesting incident: 

“We received a cablegram from Prince Con- 
stantine, of Oldenbourg, asking for the solution of 
problem 400. 


The Prince, who commands a regi- 
ment of Russian guards, had cabled his request 
from. Kutals, in Transcaucasia, far to the East of | 
the Black Sea. It may be that this circumstance 
is unique in the history of chess. The energy of 
the Prince is altogether admirable, and we trust 


we shall never have to fight him. There is some- 


| thing bold and original in this cutting of the Gor- 


dian knot by cabling to Birmingham from an un- 
heard-of city in Russian Asia. Needless to add 


that the message with which the Prince honored 


| uS was couched in the most courteous terms, and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| of the magic first and second 


that we cabled the prepaid reply, which consisted | 
moves of White, 
with the greatest expedition.” 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 51. 

White. Black. 
1R—R 5 KtxQ 
2 Kt—K 3ch K—K 4 
3; P—B 4 mate 
KF -aneean Kt(Bs5)xR 
2 Kt—K 3ch KxB 
3; Kt—K 4 mate 
iS sexea Kt (B3)xR 
2Kt—K 7ch KxB 
3; Kt—K 4 mate 
err BxB 
2 O—B 6 Kt—Q sq 


(2) anything else 


B sscees B—Kt 
5 ch Kt (I 
Kt—K 3 mate 


sc)xO 


(2) Kt (B 3)xQ 


or 
( )KxQ 


3; B—Qy4or 6 dbl. ch. mate 


This last is the only flaw in this beautiful com- 
position. 
There are other variations, but they are all re- 
ducible to those we have given. 
A. W. Dakin, Syracuse, N. Y 
solution of No. 50. 


-» sends correct 


| [N. C.] 259) distinguished and disapproved 
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LEGAL. 


Extortion—Actual Fear Not Necessary. 
The New York Court of Appeals recently held, 
in the case of People v. Gardner, that under the 
provisions of the New York Penal Code defining 
the crime of extortion (sections 
defining 


» 553), and that 
attempt to commit a 
crime (Sec. 34), a person may be convicted of an 
attempt to commit the crime of extortion where 





the offense of an 


another, from whom he sought to obtain money by 
athreatto accuse such other person of a crime, 
paid the money, but in so doing was not induced 
by fear, but was acting at the time as a decoy for 
the police. The offense of attempting to commit 
a crime as defined in the statute depends upon the 
mind and intent of the wrongdoer, not on the ef- 
fect or result upon the person sought to be co- 
erced ; and he cannot protect himself by showing 
that, by reason of some fact unknown to him at 
the time of his criminal attempt, the crime at- 
tempted could not in the particular instance be 
perpetrated. In this the court further held 
that upon the trial of an indictment for an attempt 


case 


| to commit the crime of extortion, a witness pres- 


ent atthe time the attempt was alleged to have 
been made, and who was called for the purpose of 
identifying defendant as the individual in com- 
pany with the prosecutrix upon an occasion hav- 
ing a material bearing on the case, testified that 
she did not know him, but would know him if she 
Thereupon defendant, by direction of 
the Court and against the objection of his counsel, 
was compelled to stand up and was then identified 
by the witness. Held, that the direction was not 
error; that this was not a violation of the consti- 


tutional provisions protecting a person from being 


compelled ina criminal case to be a witness against 
himself (U. S. Const., Art. 
Const., Art. 1, Sec. 6). 


55 amendment; N. Y. 
State v. Jacobs (5 Jones 
New 
York Law Journal. 


Gaming-House—‘‘Grand Stand” at Race 
Course. 

ft is said in the case of Swigert v. People, recently 
decided by the Supreme Court of Illinois, that the 
room or space within the grand stand, within the 
enclosure of Garfield Park Club, kept and used for 
the purpose of bookmaking and selling of pools, 
contingent upon the result of horse races, the seller 
or buyer of the pools winning the money wagered 
upon the race, and the other losing it, was keeping 
a common gaming-house within the meaning of 
the statute. The Court say: “That bookmaking 
and poolselling are each betting upon the horse 
race or particular event upon which they are made 
or sold, is not questioned. In the first the betting 
is with the bookmakers, in the second the betting 
is among the purchasers of the pool, they paying 
a commission tothe seller. See Jamesv. The State, 
65 Md., 242, and Commonwealth v. Simonds, 79 Ky., 
618, where the various methods of poolselling are 
shown. It is shown that in the part of the pre- 
mises called the ‘betting room’ or ‘ betting ring,’ 
stands were leased to bookmakers and poolsellers 
for the purpose of carrying onthe business. It is 
shown that large numbers of persons were present, 
and permitted to assemble within said room dur- 
ing the racing season and meetings of the associa- 
tion, who did bet upon the result of races taking 
place upon the track of the Garfield Park Club, 
and also upon other race tracks, in and out of the 
State. That is, that 
upon races 


books were made and pools 
run at Brighton Beach,in the 
State of New York, and at Guttenberg, in the State 
of New Jersey, and at other places. We do not 
understand counsel to insist that the place where 
this was permitted does not 


sold, 


fall within the desig- 
the 
It is, however, clear, that it was a build- 
ing and yard within the contemplation of the sec- 
tion quoted. 
by counsel 


nation of ‘place’ in the section of statute 


quoted. 


The question submitted is thus stated 
for ‘Do the shown 
make the officers and agents of the club guilty of 
keeping a common gaming-house, or of procuring 


lefendant: acts 
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or permitting persons to frequent and come to- 
gether to play for money or other valuable thing, 
or of knowingly renting for such purposes, within 
the meaning of the statute.’”’—27 Chicago Legal 
News, 211. 


Regulating State Commerce—Power of 
Congress. 


The regulation of commerce “ with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States’’ is, by the 
Federal Constitution, placed exclusively in Con- 
gress, yet there are many State laws that inciden- 
tally affect foreign and interstate commerce, which 
have been held constitutional. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has frequently declined to at- 
tempt to lay down a definite rule by which may be 
determined what is a regulation of foreign and 
interstate commerce, and how far the several 
States may legislate upon the subject. Itis often 
most difficult to determine the line of demarkation 
‘which separates the power of Congress from that 
-of State Legislatures, but the trend of recent cases 
in the Federal Supreme Court has been to fully 
sustain the doctrine of the exclusiveness of the 
power of Congress over interstate and foreign 
commerce, and if the lawsof any State conflict 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
As Others Saw Him. 


A Retrospect. A.D. 54. 16mo, $1.2 


A book of remarkable interest, written to show how 
‘the Jews were impressed by the words and works of 
Jesus. It purports to be written about twenty-five years 
after the Crucifixion, by a Scribe who was in Jerusalem 
during the public life of Jesus, and was a member of, the 
Council which delivered him to death. The unique 
interest of the subject, the perfectly reverent spirit of the 
writer, and the literary charm, lend to the book a pro- 
found interest, 


Out of the East. 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By 
‘LAFCADIO HEARN. Attractively printed, with 
artistic binding. 16mo, $1.25. ‘ 


Mr. Hearn’s fascinating *‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Ja- 
,pan”’ has had a remarkable success, both in this country 
and in Great Britain, and is already i in the third edition. 
The two Legh which most impress its readers are its 
ample and exact information and the wonderful charm 
of tts style. These qualities characterize in equal de- 
gree this new book by Mr. Hearn. 


Daughters ofthe Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of 


‘“*The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Mr, Coffin aims in this book to show how much the 
women of the Revoiutionary period contributed to the 
cause of independence; how resolute, self-sacrificing, and 

triotic they were. A slight thread of romance adds to 
its attractions, without lessening its historic value. It is 
written_in a vigorous, picturesque style, and should go 
into every home and library in America. 


The Story of Christine 
Rochefort. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, 16mo, $125. 


A special interest attaches to this novel by a grand- 
daughter of Rufus Choate. It is French in scene and 
characters ; Love plays a prominent and engaging part ; 
Anarchism’ pleads its cause, and shows its destructive 
nature in the strike it incites;—and the story may well 
prove one of the most popular "of the season’s novels. 


The Continuity of Christian 
Thought. 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
New Edition, with a new Preface and a full 
Index. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00 


A singularly noble book.—Christian Union, New 
York. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


with those passed by Congress upon this matter, 
the enactment of the latter must be unhesitatingly, 
and without infringement, upheld. 
a very considerable degree the foregoing discus- 
sion of the question therein treated, the United 
States Circuit Court for the district of Kentucky, 
in the case of Anderson v. Louisville & N. R. Co. 
(62 Fed. Rep., 46), holds that the act of that State 


of May 24, 1892, requiring separate cars to be fur- 
nished for white and colored passengers on rail- 
roads of the State, but prohibiting an; discrimi- 
nation in the quality, convenience, or accommo- 
dations in the cars set apart for each, does not 
contravene the fourteenth amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which secures equality of rights, 
not the joint and common enjoyment of rights. 
But the Court also determined that as the language 

of that act was so comprehensive as to embrace 
all passengers, whether their passage commenced 
and ended within that State or otherwise, its pro- 
visions, dividing passengers into classes according 
to color, violated the interstate commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution, and rendered the en- 
tire act invalid.—American,. Lawyer, 47. 








Current Events. 


Monday, March 25. 


Arguments in the Debs habeas corpus case is 





begun in the United States Supreme Court; ex- 
Senator Trumbull is senior counsel for Mr. 
Debs. . An unsuccessful attempt is made to | 


launch the steamship S¢. Paul in Philadelphia. 
Minister Thurston decides to return 
Honolulu without formal notice. 

The Japanese Parliament passes resolutions 
deploring 
Chang, about whose conditionreports are vague 
and conflicting. . Spain accepts the res’ gna- 
tion of her Minister at Washington. . Prince 
Bismarck is visited by many deputations, and 
he makes a speech on political affairs in Europe. 


Tuesday, March 260. 

Argument in the Debs case is concluded before 
the United States Supreme Court; Attorney- 
General Olney speaks for the Gov ernment. 
There is rioting at an election in Baltimore: 
several are injured. Secretary Gresham 


approves of the nomination of Sefior Dupuy de | 


Léme as Minister from Spain. 

The German Emperor, it is announced, will 
dissolve 
Waldersee Chancellor; he visits Bismarck 
Friedricshruh and presents him a sword. ... Li 
Hung Chang’s condition is considered favorable. 
... The Venezuelan Claims Commission gives 
judgment in favor of American citizens. ... 


There is great excitement in Canada over Mani- | 


toba’s attitude on the parochial school question. 
Wednesday, March 27. 

The Hawaiian Minister, Mr. Thurston, leaves 

Washington. Fire damages the business 


center of Milwaukee to the amount of nearly a 
million dollars. The Harvard-Princeton de- 


bate is won by Harvard. . A reception is 
given to Governor McKinley in Jacksonville, 
Fla. . Agreat mass-meeting is held in New 


York to demand the passage of reform bills by 
the Albany Legislature. 

‘The Cuban insurrection is spreading; General 
Campos is to go to the island at the head of 7,000 
additional troops. Li Hung Chang isimprov- 
ing. ... Martial law is at an end in Hawaii.... 
Manitoba's Premier refuses to obey the order of 
the Canadian Governor-General to re-establish 
parochial schools. Newfoundland is opposed 
to annexation to Canada. 


Thursday, March 28. 


Customs frauds on a large scale by means of 
forged Chinese return certificates are discovered 
in San Francisco. ... 4 Anthracite coal presidents 
hold a conference, but reach no agreements as 
to prices. An attempt torob atrain fails in 
Indian Territory. 

The Spanish Premier states that orders have 
been given to the naval officers to respect the 
rights of vessels on the high seas; the situation 
in Cuba is acknowledged to be grave. ... The 

apanese land forces at Hai-Chow.... 
Manigoba Legislature adjourns; Canada is to 
vote on the school question. England is dis- 
satisfied with the French policy in Africa; a 
lively debate on the subject occurs in the House 
of Commons. 


Friday, March 209. 


Counterfeiters of Chinese return certificates 
are arrested in San Francisco. The Penn- 
sylvania miners meet in conv ention. 


Japan agrees to a temporary armistice, and 


hostilities are to be suspended during the peace 
negotiations. . . . Concern is caused in Europe 
by the friction between England and France 


over African affairs. . 
Commons passes 


The British House of 
a resolution in favor of Home 








A Good Child 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are de- 
veloped by use of proper food. 
den Eagie Brand Condensed Milk is the best in- 
fant’s food ; 
feeding is inexcusable and unnecessary. 


The Gail Bor- 


so easily prepared that improper 


to | 


the Reichstag and make Count von) 
at | 


The | 
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the attempt to assassinate Li Hung | 
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Sunday, 
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Rule for England, Scotland, and Wales, as well 
as Ireland. 
March 3o. ; , 

The United States cruiser Casfine is ordered 
to Madagascar; her commander will investigate 


the case of ex-Consul Waller. ... / An attempt 
to hold up a train in California results in the 
death of a sheriff and one of the robbers... . 


A plot against the Hawaiian 
discovered in the colony 
San Francisco. 

France will not recede from her position re- 
garding her rights inthe Upper Nile region. : 
The peace negotiations between Japan and 
China, are proceeding. . The Reichstag ad- 
journs for the Easter recess. 


March 31. 

It is rumored in Washington that the Income- 
Tax Law is to be declared void by the Supreme 
Court; a decision is expected at an early date. 

The Reichstag is not to be dissolved, owing to 
the opposition of the Federated States ; exercises 
are held in Germany in honor of Bismarck. . 
Li Hung Chang is recovering; his assailant is 
sentenced to life-imprisonment at hard labor. 


Government is 
of Hawaiian exiles in 
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First Letter. es 

La BgE-tE, Mo., June 28, 1893. 4 

I had been suffering with a deep cold or la VA 

grippe. After the first application of the Elec- i 

tropoise I spent a comfortable night, and before v4 

I knew it la grippe was gone. I then tried it for Ba 

chronic catarrh and have improved right along. 4 

My wife has been for many years subject to pq 

severe headaches, Nothing but a day in bed PM 

ever did her any good. Now after two courses 

with the Electropoise she rarely has symptoms oe 

of it, and the prompt application of: the Electro- Ba 

poise works like magic—it is gone. Its effects ra 

on our baby one year old has not been less i 
marked; when the mother uses it the little one 

is happy and well. + 

Rev. R. H. LATHAM, oe 

Pastor Presbyterian Chur ch, . 

ha 

és 

ra 

: 

ee 

ba 





Oxygen 
Home Cure 
Without - Medicine. ¢ 


Often Cures Cases Pro- 


ne 
ba 
ba 
oe 
2, | 
da 
ie 
ra 
ba 
i 
Lal 
ba 
Le 
oq 
+ 
nounced “ Incurable.” i 


Second Letter. 


¥: 


La BELLE, Mo., July 16, 1804. 
Dear Sir:—In reply to your question I would 
say, I think more of the Electropoise each time 
I use it, For eighteen months I have relied upon 
it in every emergency, and it has never yet failed 


to give quicker and results 
It works like a 


I hope to see the time when it will 


more satisfactory 


than any doctor I have known. 


charm. come 
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and often do I thank God for 
h I have 


into general use, 
this, the greatest remedial agent of whic 
Yours truly 

R. H. LATHAM, 


Pastor Presbyterian Church. 


any knowledge. 


Book of information by mail for the asking. 


ELECTROLIBRATION C0. 


l1iz2 Broadway, N. Y. 
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346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
La. 
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New from cover to cover. 











Webster’s International 


Invaluable in Office, School, or Home. 


|] It is the Standard of the U. S. Supreme Court, of the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. 
It is warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


A College President writes : ‘‘ Fcr ease with which the 
eye finds the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for ef- 
fective methods in indicating pronunciation, for terse yet 
comprehensive statements of fac\s, and for practical use 
as a working dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ excels 
any other single volume.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


ug~Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
ag” Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of the Webster of 1847. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 






Dictionary 


























"0A HETER FRE 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 
82 INCHES; WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. THE LAUNDRY AND 
TOILET SOAPS, “ BORAXINE”AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


OST, - - - — — —--$10.00 FO 
Seas ——.. AT RETAIL, $40.00} You Get Att FOR. $10.00. 
WE WILL SEND BOx AND HEATER ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 


THe LARKIN Soap Mre.@- ‘Bur rao,N¥ 


fF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
See Lirerary Digest, Oct. 13: Nov. 10 


“WITH A Comsination 
“Sweet HOME” Soap. 








Weeev0UR MNcestors? 





AVIFTIFIV VTE ITI ITTF ITVS IIT I VISTI VI IIIII IIIT ITIIOD 
RECORD THEIR NAMES IN THE 
CONTINUOUS FAMILY GENEALOGY. 
A New Record Book for 
COMPLETE FAMILY HISTORY 
Of PAST, PRESENT and FUTURE GENERATIONS, 
Send For Descriptive Circular. 


ARMS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
337 Asylum Street, HARTFORD, CexE. 





BBUSHNELL’S PERFECT 
LETTER COPYING BOOKS 


are used without a press. They roll uptocopy. Note 
size, post-paid, $1.00; Letter size, %1.30, post-paid 
by mail. 
A GOOD COPYING BOOK IS INDISPENSABLE. 
H. M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass.. writes: ‘* Lhave used 
fourteen Bushnell’s letter copying books and prefer 





them to press copying books. I could not dispense 
with their use.” 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 §, 4th St., Philadelphia. 


LO! 


Our New 50c. Telephone 


Entirely new and original. ‘The receivers 
of this Outfit are so constructed that they 
have extraordinary acoustic properties. A 
whisper may be plainly heard at 500 ft. No battery 
required Receivers are imitation hard rubber, the 
game in form as used on regular instruments. For 
inside and all short lines this is better than a $100 
Outfit. Complete for both ends with all accessories and instruc 
tions for using. Sent by r by mail for Se, extra. 


y express on receipt of 50e, 0 tra. 
@. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. GS CORTLANDT ST. N.Y. CITY, 


FAT PEOPLE! 


We guarantee to reduce your weight or refund your money 
SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS, SIMPLE, SAFE 
TREMONT MEDICAL CO., BOSTON, MAss. 
SEND TWO CENTS FOR FACTS 





















FREE 


As’ asample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 
elegant Fountain Pen, warranted a perfect writer, and im 
mense Illus, Bargain Catalogue, for 10c. to cover postage, etc. 


R.H. INGERSOLL & BRO., GS CORTLANDT ST.,N, Y. CITY. 





DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs free. 


| 
} 


| 










Steel, chilled, very durable. 
applied by any one. We mail ag 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 


U 
Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 
is the only device that prevents lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of | 
- @, | 
and full instructions for applying, 
for cts. Agents wanted. Address, 


any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Easily 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 





“Concise and comprehensive . . . a very superior 
work.”—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 





“Thoroughly reliable ... of inestimable value 

. a practical, convenient book of reference... 
a model of the bookmaker’s art.’’—Religious Tele- 
scope, Dayton. 


A CONCISE 


CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


Religious Knowledge, 


Biblical, Biographical, Theological, 
Historical, Ceographical, and 
Practical. The Only Complete 
and Authoritative Cyclope- 
dia of General Religious 
Information Publish- 
ed at So Moderate 

a Price. 





Edited by ELtAs B. SANFORD,M.A.,D.D. 
Assisted by a Company of Eminent Bibli- 
cal Scholars and Divines. 


Complete in One Volume of Nearly 
1.000 Double-Column Pages. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. Valuable Maps. 





PRICES: Fine Cloth, Gold Stamped, . $3.50 | 
Shee P. Marbled Edges, Ts a 5.00 
Half Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, 6.00 


Carriage Free 
This Cyclopedia Covers the Entire 
Field of Religious Knowledge. 





“Tt isabreast of modern thought .. . a splendid 
specimen of multum in parvo.”’—Lutheran Quar- | 
terly, Gettysburg. | 
The Outlook, New York. 
Sunday-School 


“Exceedingly useful.”’- 

‘* Both competent and impartial.” 
Times, Philadelphia. 

‘* A comprehensive and impartial book of reference | 
on matters of religious inquiry.”"—The Watchman, 
Boston. 





Funk & Wagnalis Company, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 


different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: 


HENRY C. TERRY, 506-7-8 Hale 
Bidg., 1328 Chestnut St., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 


KEATOR, FREEMANN & JENKINS, 
400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

JOHN M. HARRIS, Court House, 
Scranton, Pa. 


MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, 715 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT,I9O!1 | Ashliand:Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAWEAVER, Freeport, lll. 


JOHN H. TAFF, 27 School Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


S. B. WRICHT, 74-76 Times Build- 
ing, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SAM’L J. MACDONALD, I! Pine St., 
New York (also member Bar of N. J.). 


FILLIUS & DAVIS, Cooper Block, 
Denver, Colo. 


CANADA. 


NASSAU B. EACEN, |! Toronto St., 
Toronto. 


W. B. BENTLEY &:CO., Toronto, 
Canada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bent- 
ley,’’ Toronto. 





BROWNIE STAMPS. 


More fun than a barrel of monkeys, A complete set of 
these grotesque little people with everlasting Ink pads. 
With them a boy can make acireus in a minute. To intro 
juce our big Catalogue of 1000 new articles, we send the 
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“ 


Brownies postpaid for 10c. 
K. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 65 Cortlawft St. N.Y City. 








BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


LITERARY DIGEST. 
THE SELF-BINDER 
With Instructions for Use, 





Simplicity, Durability, Neatness 





PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Plaee, N.Y, 
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THE GREAT UNDERTAKING ACCOMPLISHED. 


Parker’s People’s Bible. 


COMPLETE IN 27 OCTAVO VOLUMES.—OVER 10,000 PAGES, 
—==Price, Cloth, per set, $40.50. 
OUR EXTRAORDINARY SPECIAL OFFER. 
Whereby “LITERARY DicEsT” subscribers mayobtain the 


great work for $25 and on easy terms of payment. 
(See below.) 


The ‘‘ PEOPLE’s BIBLE” is nota Bible Commentary in the common sense of that term. It is not intended to take the place 
of verbal and critical commentaries. Nor is it a series of sermons. There are no sermons, as such, anywhere in the entire list 
of twenty-seven volumes. It is distinctly a Pastoral Commentary. It aims to bring all readers under the moral sovereignty 
of the sacred Book, so as to arm them against temptation, enrich them with solid comfort, and fortify them with the wisdom 
of God. Parker’s People’s Bible is particularly a work also for the use of the people. 























ee a ne a” SD ORUEGG Rf Po I 

Tue Cuurcnman, New York: “This work will Christian Observer, Louisville: ‘‘ His simple and : ae ee eee : 

rove a treasury for sermon makers.” forceful exposition of the Scriptures makes his work THE REFORMED CHURCH M ESSENGER, Philadel- 
P J p | popular with all classes of Bible students. . . . phia: ‘* Almost every sentence in this great work 

7 - : - ‘ 
Tse PittspurG CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: “ Par- } ding Homa epee 1 Lp er ppan lage Rend glows with intense spiritual light, and burns its 
.? ’ ; . ina Ss, from one of the ablest expositors of Scripture whe ee PR 
pri ayuree en SS. ak eomaentnates and most orthodox of divines of our age.” way to the very c n er of life. 
Weeeom. : re Tue Examiner, New York: “Parker's People’s 
- y , ee . Are modeis, profound, spiritual, ; , : 

THE CHRISTIAN INQuIRER, New York: ‘‘ Homi- suggestive. Bible might be described as a modern Matthew 
letic Senetape could ill afford to lose these vol- Christian Mirror, Portland, Me.; ‘Dr. Parker's Henry. With more scholarship he has the same 
umes. | expositions of Scripture are considered models, gift of homiletic production. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, Philadelphia: ‘The profound, spiritual, and suggestive. THe CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, Hartford, Conn.: 


homiletic value of this monumental work grows The wonderful lens of the author’s genius. “ What would we not have given for such a work 








on the reader with each volume.” peheutauquan, ae, Pm: * ae parts of as we entered upon the ministry of the Gospel! It 
e aah . 7 ible narration which to most -Ople appear as i a i i A Oe es te ” asl 8 
Zion's HERALD, Boston: Dr. Joseph Parker, only bold and disconnected ates he, through is better, richer than any commentary. 
of London, is an imperial preacher. He excels as the wonderful lens of his genius, sees as exquisitely THE ApvANCcE, Chicago: ‘‘ Every passage starts 
an expository preacher. Here Dr. Parker is un- pases agra a with skilled hand he a train of copious and picturesque suggestions. 
surpassed.’ ‘ ‘ty There is only one Dr. Parker, and there could be 
Rev. CHARLES Happon SpurGEon: ‘Dr. Parker A wonderful aid in Sunday-school work. only one such commentary, either in form or 
condenses wonderfully. He is no repeater of old | _ Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: * It is a won- matter.” 
remarks, nor is he a superfluous commentator derfully rich and copious work for Sunday-school THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, London: ‘Since Mat 
‘ r ‘ - ¢ | teachers.” z STIAN LEADER, L a” ag > Mat- 
‘ He is a man of genius. His track is his own, and s ap © ee I tl ‘ thew Henry, no one has arisen with the same 
: . : ‘ ? ca BC TUSTIOSS § "e " . 
the jewels which he lets fall in his progress are “—"" _". dhe te the mente. ar qualifications for the work. Joseph Parker will, 
from his own caskets; this will give a permanent Times, Troy, N. Y.: “ The work serves to indicate in the centuries to come, have the same place as 
“ +f . = , o ate “* . Ps , ~ : é 
value to his works, when the productions of copy- 5 | the exhaustless store of topical and spiritual instruc- Matthew Henry has had in all English-speaking 
ists will be forgotten.” tion found in the Bible, a circumstance that proves lands.” 
| a grievous stumbling-block in the way of the skep- 
| tic.” ) 








THE VOLUMES.—1. Genesis ; 2. Exodus; 3. Leviticus—Numbers xxvi.; 4. Numbers xxvii.—Deuteronomy ; 5. Joshua—Judges v.; 6. Judges vi—I. Samuel 
xviii.; 7. Samuel, xviii.—I. Kings xiii.; 8.1. Kings xiv.—I. Chronicles ix. 9. I. Chronicles x.—II. Chronicles xx.; 10. II. Chronicles xxi.—Esther; 11. Job: 12. The 
Psalms; 13. Proverbs; 14. Ecclesiastes—Isaiah xxvi.; 15. Isaiah xxvii.—Jeremiak xix.; 16. Jeremiah xx.—Daniel ; 17. Hosea—Malachi; 18-20. Matthew ; 21. Mark, 
Luke; 22. John. 23-25. Acts; 26. Romans, Corinthians, Galatians ; 27. Ephesians—Revelation. 


owt. 

We will supply any “‘ Literary Digest ’’ subscriber a complete set of 27 volumes, cloth-bound, properly packed and boxed, and delivered 
free on board of cars in New York, for the total sum of $25, on the following EASY TERMS, viz.: 

After notice that we have a sufficient number of ‘‘ Acceptances ”’ (see form below) to enable us to publish at the low cost and easy terms 
herein given, the subscriber is to send us, ANY TIME WITHIN THREE MONTHS, only %7.00,and we will send the books as above promised. 
After that the subscriber is to send us $1 each month until the balance is paid. Aeha E 

te Note particularly, you do not pledge to remit immediately on receipt of notice, but you take your own convenient time within the three months to remit 
Then, thereafter you send us $1 monthly for the balance. : 

If you have already some of “ Parker's People’s Bible,” and if you will tell us just what volume you have, we will quote such equable rates for the other 
volumes that you may easily complete your set of the work. 

§8~ The average freight rates for the complete set of books within the United States and Canada will be about $1. : ; 

(> The first thing to do is now to send us the ‘“‘ Acceptance’? form below, signed by you. We wish to learn as soon as possible that we can afford to begin 
printing in great quantities so that we shall be able to supply the entire Commentary of 27 volumes for the low price of $7 down and the balance in $1 monthly 
payments, as above given. [28 The ‘‘ Acceptance ” form below should be signed and mailed NOW. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CoO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Piace, New York. 


THE SUBSCRIBER WILL PLEASE SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE BLANK 
RETAIN THIS , 
GUARANTEE CHECK. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ieee PLace, New YorRK. or 


Dear Sirs:—I hereby agree to purchase a set of PARKER'S PEOPLE'S BIBLE, cloth-bound in 27 volumes, 
to be packed, boxed, and delivered free on board cars by you, on the following terms, viz.: Any time that 














If, for any reason whatever, any may suit my convenience within three months from the — notice is —_ wag dog so — gree 
subscriber who signs the attached sufficient number of like acceptances to enable you to fill orders In accordance with your offer oF April 0. 
i ‘ 5 : ’ v,é you are to shi , (s sreafter Iam to send $1 each month until 
Special Acceptance Blank does not ho belanee (Im open. and you are to ship the books, and thereafter I am to sent each 1 unti 
find the set of Parker's People’s Bible It is distinctly understood that if for any reason I am dissatisfied with the books, I may return them in 
which he receives in every respect sat- 3 days after I receive them, and you are to promptly refund me the money I shall have paid on them. 
isfactory, he may, within three days 
after its receipt, return it to us, at our i i ics a 2h aa srnanpsagnnesennon saeaios 
expense, and we will refund the money 
paid. . . DEE Seake anne Peecess acts cieave 1895. Post=OMlee. 2... ccccsccessee sevscecescccccccercses coscsevese 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
PUBLISHERS. PO BORGO iaaoik o.oo 00 cssscccccccvecveccese ee isc erie wcbindbwen\ 4ebunes eins 








































| 
BOUND VOLUMES | GS Sh, . 
VIII. and IX. | a ae * BH) 


LiTERARY DIGEST 


EACH WITH Full and Copious Indexes, 
tastefully and substantially bound in 


cloth; Gold Stamps on back, ete. Some ' 
copies left. Price, per volume, $4.00; car- s) i, 
riage free. v= 


Vol. VIII., 690 pp., contains the 
weekly numbers from November, 1893, 
to April, 1894, inclusive. 


Vol. 1X., 780 pp., contains the weekly 
numbers from May to October, ’94, incl. —* 7 a 
Me better ccompendium of the thought zs 
and research of the entire civilized 
world, as presented in the periodical Can ce r an d 
literature of all countries, in all depart- | 
ments of human life and knowledge, 


covering the periods named, is any where T u m Oo r C U re d e 
obtainable. 
No Pain. No Knife. 


A radical cure for this disease either at home 
or at my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 
Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 
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Bound volumes of THE LITERARY 
DIGEST aptly supply the center-table, 
make most desirable gift-books, are a 
valuable acquisition to any library, and 
contain matter of interest and value for 
all classes of readers. 
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Price, Per Vol., $4.00, Carriage Free. gether with descriptive circulars of treat- Ay 
Publishers, THE LITERARY DIGEST, \) ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
30 LarayvetTe Piace, New York. \ home treatment for $10. No pain. 
—_— SSS SS iditieitiiinienc niin is: - 











Nature, London, England, J. Norman Lockyer, Editor: ‘It passes the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to have 
been done which has nct been done to make the Dictionary a success.” 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





Embodies Many New Principles in Lexicography. 247 Editors and Specialists and 500 Readers for Quotations. 
Cost nearly One Million Dollars. Contains more than 5,000 Illustrations, and made expressly for this Work ; 301,- 
865 Vocabulary Terms, nearly Two and One-half Times the number in Any Single-volume or Two-volume Dictionary, 


and about 75,000 More than in Any Other Dictionary of the Language; also a Complete Appendix of Proper Names, 
Foreign Phrases, etc., etc. 








— ~s 
Harvard University, Pror. ANDREW PRESTON PraBopy: | United States Patent-Office, A. G. WiLktyson, Princiy al (| 
“The Standard Dictionary will prove of invaluable service, and | £xa-niner, formerly Professor of Languages, University of Mis \ () 
will last while the English language remains essentially un- | souri: ‘The general srrangement of matter is so vastly superior ( { 
changed. It may need supplements, but will not have to be re- that I can hardly say enough in its praise. . . . I congratulate 
written for three or four generations to come.” the editors on the most perfect dictionary ever made in any lan- 
Yale University, Pror. A. M. WHee.ter: “Clear, concise, | SUase- 2 K 
accurate; at once scholarly and popular, a delight to the eye and Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘It comes nearest 
mi id.” to my idea of a first-class dictionary.” 
Oxford University, England, Pror. A. Sayce: “It deserves Edmund C, Stedman: “It is the most inclusive and scholar- 
all the encomia passed upon it.” ly of recent English dictionaries in not more than two volumes.” y 
Cambridge University, England, Pror. J. E. Sanpys: “It is The New York Herald: “ We are free to pronounce it the + bh 
an admirable work and deserves to become famous on both sides most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
of the Atlantic.” The Liverpool Post, England: “It is an implement that 
Journal of Education, Boston: ‘It will make the world will be of vast service to those who cultivate the literary arts on 
its debtor, and all who write must praise it evermore... . It either side of the Atlantic. It is a monument to American indus- 
challenges criticism and commands admiration.” try no less than the Great White City by Lake Michigan.” 
PRICES: a? = 
er 
In One Volume, Half Russia, $12.00; Full Russia, with Denison’s Reference Index, $14.00. =X) 


Two Volumes, Half Russia, $15.00 ; Full Russia, with Denison’s Reference Index, $17.00. 
Canvassing Solicitors Wanted. 


Address FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
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The Neograph THE REASONS WHY 


, The new Stencil Process Printer will Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
\ make 2,000 copies of a written or type- } Oil and Hypophosphites is so 
) written original. Any one can use it. ; useful in all wasting diseases, 

‘ Price, $10 up. such as Consumption, Anemia, 
i Scrofula, Rheumatism, Bron- 


J 


The Simplex Printer chitis, and Marasmus and Rick- 


ets in children, is because it 
| furnishes to the depleted blood 
| the fattening and enriching 


} 


<= 






4 gs 
a= 
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Rs properties of the oil, and to 

ry the bones and nervous system 

§ i a —— | the phosphorescent and vitaliz- 
4 i ) : 

} As) simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 A ig ota grote ance 

) ih copies from pen-written original, or 75 the body arrest the progress of 

At the disease, and commence a 


copies from typewriting. No washing 
required, Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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process of repair that finally 
means restored health and vigor. 
Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y, Ali Druggists, 50c. aod $1. 
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You WOULD Buy A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 
to dispose of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 
. ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
‘ 4 FOR ASET OR MORE AT ONCE 
oN j . / \ AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


} HOW WE ARE ABLE T0 DO IT. 
a. i 
One of the La est Manufacturers y O 








1h Said sah tte 


in the World Ex 
and were left on their hands. In order } 
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to dispose of them , a we make 
this unheard-of offer. six SOU- 
VENIR SPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing ( 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 
1492-1893 and wording ‘‘ World’s 
OR Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 

SOLD F of art, making one of the finest sou- 
venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for $9.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, and ex- 
ress prepaid to any address. Send 
ostal Note or Currency. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if goods are not as rep- 


FOR ALL SIX. fully ref 
zA.N. LEONARD MEG. CO., 20 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
—— Editor of this Paper if not genuine. » 7 


q Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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